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See Life 


from a 


ew Angle 


To those who, from necessity or inclination, 
follow a set business or social round, a visit to 
South Africa offers a much-needed mental 
tonic and physical respite from the monotony 
of routine. 


Pack your bags and go off to see this 
Southern Land. You will find that each suc- 
ceeding day is filled with new interests, 
fascinating experiences, excitements and 
thrills. 


To give additional point to a visit this year, 
there is the immense Empire Exhibition at 
Johannesburg epitomising the history and 
progress of South Africa. You may count 
with certainty on a pleasurable sojourn in 
bright warm sunshine under cloudless skies at 
a time when those left at home are shivering 
in the depihs of Winter's chill rains and 
murky fogs. 


\ 
\ 
A 


—_ 
— 
_— 
—— 


Full particulars of special tours and reduced rates 
in force during the Exhibition period may be obtained 
from The Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


ISI 
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Facing Winter's Problems||| AFTER TINDALE-WHAT?| 


The spiritual and philanthropic work at our seven 
Mission centres goes on, without a break, all the 

’ ’ =. h Hy ; ; $ | 
year round—our doors are always open—no When a man brings me this English Bible 
needy one is turned away. Our aim is to serve 





bought for a few coppers, I see it stained 















end cashes. with tears and written, not in common print, 
vi of — | but in the life-blood of some of England's 
thropic efforts 1s noblest and best. No money you can ever 
to provide 53,000 ‘ , 2% 
| bree aiden pay will pay for that English Bible. 
A breakfasts for (Dr. J. D. Jones, C.H.) F; 
.”z hungry children ; a 
"during the com- If this statement be true—and who dare T 
Ay ing winter. Please challenge it ?—it is our bounden duty to see | 
Lj COR Mal send £1, which to it that all men have this same Book in 
. 27 VOY~~" will feed 80, or P 
fF Pa their own language. Only so can we dis- 
BREAKFAST TIME! 3d. to feed one. a 
GING 7 AS f © iene ieee charge in some measure a debt we can never ‘ 
‘ will be welcomed. pay in full. T 
Kindly reply to ’ | 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, This is the one and only task of the Bible 9 
= sk a Society: will you help with your prayers 1 
P= 4 i 42 and gifts > 
MISSION x 
CENTRAL HALL,.3 BROMLEY ST, \ THE | 
COMMERCIAL RD. STEPNEY, Z ||| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | | U 
0 the advange gS i ei "application. Fall egg bom gi | ’ 7 - 
of fascinating” articles Lod prt of ie wil ge | 146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. : 
n fe. or your response. | 





























DR. 
BARNARDO’S 
HOMES — 


y 
Character 


in clothes- 


Two Steeples Sccks and 
Underwear are made by 
men who take pride in 
their work. 








Highest grade wools and 

alternative materials are carefully developed 
process by process into finished garments 
worthy of your confidence. There are under- 
wear styles for all occasions. Made from rich 
pure wools for treacherous days; fine quality 
mixtures of wool and cotton; siltaray fabrics; 


100% Sea Island Cotton, etc. Examine the a . : : . 
well-made Two Steeples Darcuna Underwear Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual Appeal 

; an Rees wee 8/6, 9/6 for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for their great family 
* —. outfitter’s. Three whee as, YR 7 of 8,300 boys, girls and babies, the largest family in the 
and 10/6 per garment, all sizes. world, Over 25,000 meals have to be provided every day. 


Two Steeples PLEASE SEND THEM’ 


wear forMen 2/6 
: to feed the children. 








We have a pattern booklet that we shall be 
pleased to send you. Write Dept. 55, Two Che = - < 
“ ‘i ; a : ques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and 
Steeples Lid, Wigston, Leicestershire. crossed, addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardg House, Stepney,.Caugeway, London, E.1. 
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HOW CAN 
| GET A 
BETTER 
SHAVE 


First, have a really sharp razor | 
and plenty of hot water. 
Then be sure that you use 
the perfected shaving aid— 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream, 
and you will have the best 
shave you have ever had! 
Try it and see! Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream is sold in large 
1s. 6d. tubes by all chemists. 







Euthymo!l Tooth Paste 








LACROE 


The New Axminster Carpet 











Exclusively made for Liberty 
and Co. from designs and 
colours supplied by them 


ee | 


27 ins. wide 


8!r1 


A YARD 





Specially designed to obviate 
footmarks, but retaining 
a whole colour effect 


Write for Samples 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 


Carpet Specialists 


REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Reg. 1234 





3.P.288, 








20 For 


1'4 





“ NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TiPPED 


5O ror 3/3 


EAMOUS FIGURES — 


In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville was 
sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
complete ihe occupation of the 
r.awly founded colcny which be- 
came Virgin’a, the most famous 
Tobacco grcwing state in the world. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarelie 
of delighiful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that litile extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 











100 For 6'4 50 Tins PLain onry 34 
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THIS IS A REDUCED PHOTOGRAPH OF A 25 BOX OF “CABANAS CABANAS"—ONE EXAMPLE FROM THE CAPAKAs RAN 
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Among men, among the products of man, there are inevitably leaders acknowledged -, 
by those of full, round judgment. Such enviable tribute is beyond the reach of clamant oh 
To afford superiority ... there is no complex in unconscious dignity, in “pure gold.” Among Ses 
exquisite Cigars, Cabanas —the first branded Havana— have their place. To those who know even 
smokin g fine Cigars they are leaders .. . started on that path 140 years ago by Don Francisco the | 
p leasure Cabanas and kept there by Cuba’s best—in Tobacco and in Craftsmanship. rem 
exce 
; ‘ ° and 
Cabanas in warf 
all shapes 
and sizes —- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE battle for Madrid, which may be the last phase 
of the organised war in Spain, is now beginning. 
General Franco is moving with deliberation, and the 
cordon round the capital is not’ yet complete; the 
Government can still with some difficulty secure supplies 
from the coast at Valencia and Alicante ; there is little 
food shortage in Madrid. The weather, moreover, is 
against the insurgents, whose movements are impeded 
by heavy rain. By the end of the month, if Madrid can 
hold out so long, the intense cold in the Guadarramas 
will take heavy toll of the Moors and of the Foreign 
Legion accustomed to Moroccan suns. But the superiority 
of the insurgents in artillery and aeroplanes is undoubted, 
and a series of air-raids on the capital might, by their 
effect on morale, do much more than direct attack to 
carry the siege through to success. Nothing is certain 
in war; the resistance may prove more stubborn than 
at present seems likely ; the fall of Oviedo, confidently 
predicted for six weeks or more but now’ apparently 
imminent, might release the formidable Asturian miners 
for an attack on Franco’s rear. But the insurgents are 
even more superior in leadership than in material, and 
the prospect of a successful defence of the capital seems 
remote. With its fall the organised war would end, 
except perhaps in Catalonia, though towns like Bilbao 
and Malaga are still holding out. But to the guerilla 
warfare no end is in sight. 
* i“. 

Non-Intervention Allegations 
The policy of non-intervention in the Spanish conflict, 
initiated by M. Blum and warmly supported by this 
country, has unquestionably justified itself. The opposite 
policy would have caused serious trouble even here, and 
Would have split France in half: More than that, the 
Spanish Government would probably have lost on 


* ote 


balance, for Germany and Italy would have displayed 
much more vigour in arming tke insurgents for reasons 
of policy than Britain and France would have in supplying 
the Government in the ordinary way of trade. But that 
is true, of course, only if the non-intervention pledges 
given by the countries sitting on the non-intervention 
committee in London are being substantially honoured. 
Full provision has been made for having any alleged 
breach of them reported and investigated, and the British 
Government has gone so far as to adopt, and bring before 
the committee, various charges made by the Government 
at Madrid. That being so, it is unfortunate that the 
Soviet Government, disregarding the procedure agreed 
on, should, apparently without bringing forward any 
specific allegations, have broadcast in a tone of menace 
general charges against other States represented on the 
committee. Russia has now demanded that the coasts 
of Portugal be patrolled by British and French warships. 
Portugal appears to accept international control of her 
land frontier, on condition that a similar measure is 
applied to the Spanish Government centres, Madrid, 
Barcelona and Alicante. That would be a reasonable 
bargain. 
* * * * 

Germany and Colonies 

The confident assertion that the German campaign for 
colonies is being damped down, if not called off altogether, 
finds confirmation in the undoubted fact that an important 
rally, to have been held at Breslau 
this week-end, has been cancelled on an obviously 
transparent excuse. But against that is to be set the 
important speech by Herr Rudolf Hess on Monday, in 
which the Deputy Leader of the National Socialist Party 
endeavoured to state persuasively the reasons why it 
would be in the interest of other countries to concede 


“Give Us Colonies ¥ 
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colonies to Germany. Herr Hitler himself, of course, 
identified himself with the demand for colonies for the 
first time in his Nuremberg speech; in Mein Kampf he 
had brushed the idea aside almost contemptuously. How 
far the crusade for colonies is in fact being abandoned or 
suspended is not yet clear. So far as that is happening, 
the reason is pretty certainly a desire to avoid friction 
with this country at the present moment. It would be 
satisfactory to believe that the League of Nations’ decision 
to initiate an enquiry into the nature of access to raw 
materials had resulted in a modification of the German 
attitude: but there is no good ground for assuming that. 
** * * * 
Berlin Excitation 
The artificial and absurd fury of the German Press at 
the speech delivered by M. Thorez, the French Communist 
leader, at Strasbourg on Sunday has no semblance of 
justification, and on the diplomatic side a comparatively 
mild protest by the German chargé daffaires at Paris 
appears to have been thought sufficient. M. Thorez’ 
speech has been very inadequately reported, but it is 
doubtful whether there was ground for any protest at 
all. The Special Correspondent of the violently anti- 
Communist Temps, writing from Strasbourg before the 
Berlin hubbub broke out, observed derisively: “‘ Who ever 
heard violent revolutionaries more restrained in their 
expressions. Thorez himself ended his harangue with 
an appeal for an understanding with Hitler within the 
framework of the League of Nations and _ collective 
security.” M. Thorez certainly referred to Herr Hitler’s 
policies as set out in Mein Kampf, but if it is to be an 
offence against international amenities to quote incon- 
venient passages from that work, the remedy is for its 
author to withdraw it or revise it. Actually the Com- 
munists intended to hold over a hundred meetings in 
Alsace-Lorraine last Sunday, but the Government, 
which shows no sign of trimming its sails to secure 
Communist favour, cut the number down to ten. There 
are indications that Germany is busy constructing the 
bogey of a Communist France. Like most bogeys it 
has no relation to facts. 
a * * * 
Dr. Schuschnig¢’s Blow 
If Austria has to have a dictator, Dr. Schuschnigg is 
probably the most intelligent and efficient one she could 
choose. Under his administration she has made remark- 
able financial and economic progress; unfortunately, 
there is little sign that Dr. Schuschnigg will also foster a 
revival of democracy and liberty. It is impossible not 
to admire the smoothness and efficiency of the blow by 
which on Saturday he dissolved the Heimwehr, inflicted 
a humiliating defeat on Prince Starhemberg and made 
himself master of all the armed forces in Austria; the 
blow was precisely calculated, and fell at the moment 
when the Heimwehr was immobilised and disunited by 
the quarrel between Prince Starhemberg and the Vienna 
Heimwehr leader, Major Fey. Prince Starhemberg’s 
defeat was completed by the desertion of the two Heim- 
wehr representatives in the Cabinet to Dr. Schuschnigg. 
The Chancellor was so confident of his strength that 
immediately after issuing the decree dissolving the 
Heimwehr he was able to fly to Budapest to attend 
the funeral of General Gémbés. The fall of Prince 
Starhemberg, the most determined enemy of National 
Socialism in Austria, has given pleasure in Germany, 
and is likely to improve Austro-German relations. 
* * * * 
The League Assembly 
The League of Nations Assembly ended, like the 
League’s budget, with a balance on the right side. It 
did nothing spectacular—unless the decision (approved 
and supported, contrary to common report, by the 
British Delegation) to allow the Abyssinian delegates 


—————— 
to retain their seats comes under that head. It dealt 
wisely with the question of the reform, or “ the applica. 
tion of the principles,” of the Covenant, appointing g 
strong committee to discuss the matter in December 
and report; the motives behind M. Litvinoff’s attempt 
to secure an earlier meeting are clear, but in fact ther 
is no urgency about the matter. It approved t{, 
French proposal that the still existing bureau, or stand; 
committee, of the Disarmament Conference should be 
convened at an early date to watch the situation and 
take up any tasks which may from time to time seen 
ripe for handling. It showed some enthusiasm over the 
work of the Nutrition Committee presided over by Lon 
Astor, which aims at stimulating the Governments of 
different countries to improve the standard of living, jn 
quality as well as quantity, in the interests both of 
public health and of agricultural producers. And jt 
initiated hopeful moves in the economic and financial 
field by instituting special enquiries into the questions 
of equal access to raw materials and of the reduction 
of impediments to international trade. A modest 
record, but League stock stood higher at the end of 
the Assembly than at the beginning. 
* * * * 

Persecution at Danzig 

The forcible dissolution of the Social Democratic 
Party at Danzig on Wednesday still further aggravates 
the intractable problem with which the League of Nations 
is saddled. In some respects the League’s position js 
misunderstood. Danzig was thrust on it before its birth, at 
the Peace Conference, when it was charged with the fune. 
tion of supervising the working of a constitution designed 
solely to safeguard the rights of Danzigers on the one side 
and Poles on the other. There was no thought then of any 
division among the Danzigers themselves, or of any 
German minority needing protection. The clauses in the 
constitution regarding freedom of speech and _ writing 
were there primarily for the protection of the Poles, 
But the fact remains that they are there, and they are 
being flagrantly and defiantly violated by the Nazi 
majority. The Nazi line at present is to promise scrupv- 
lously loyal execution of every obligation towards the 
Poles, but to insist that what happens between Germans 
at Danzig is no more the League’s business than what 
happens between Germans in Berlin. The League 
Council last week requested the Polish Government to 
negotiate on its behalf with the Danzig Senate, and the 
mission was accepted. But what either Poland or the 
League can do is hard to see. 

** * * * 

The King in South Wales 

The King’s visit to South Wales next month will servea 
valuable purpose if it concentrates public attention once 
more on the depressed areas. King Edward has shown 
himself consistently sensitive to the conditions in which 
some of his subjects live; his tour of South Wales will 
try that sensitiveness to the utmost, but perhaps he 
will think himself rewarded by the loyalty and affection 
he will find in an arca too often misdescribed as a hot- 
bed of Communism. In making this visit he has shown 
himself more aware of the suffering and poverty which 
exists in South Wales than many who should be actively 
concerned with the problem; there is no part of the 
Government’s electoral programme which has _ more 
conspicuously failed of fulfilment than its promises to 
relieve the unemployment problem as it exists in the 
depressed areas. In the rest of the country that problem 
may be said to have been solved; but the prosperity 
which the country now enjoys only increases, by contrast, 
the despair which rules in South Wales and other areas. 
The King by his visit can do much to show that the 
areas in which unemployment is now concentrated ate 
not, as they with some justice fear, forgotten. 
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Political Uniforms 

Anger at the results of Fascist activity in the East 
End has grown to such an extent that no Government 
could afford to ignore it; certainly our present Govern- 
ment ‘does not wish to, but the: problem has many 
dificulties and some delay, is inevitable before it is 
decided how best to solve them. No one wants to see 
the Fascists force the Government into an unwarrantable 
interference with free speech and freedom of demonstra- 
tion. The Anti-Fascist march last Sunday showed that 
litical demonstrations, even by extreme parties, need 
not be public nuisances unless accompanied by an 
ostentatious and provocative aping of military display. 
Equally, prohibition of political uniforms need not involve 
interference with civil liberty ; again there are difficulties 
of definition, but they are not insuperable, as the 
Swedish Government has long ago shown by its success 


in framing and applying the necessary legislation. There 
js no reason Why we should not imitate it. Meanwhile 


the severest police measures are called for against the 
outbreak of anti-Semite hooliganism, of attacks on 
property and persons, provoked, directly or indirectly, 
by Fascist propaganda in the East End. 

* * * * 


Coronation Seats 

It would be interesting to compute the number of 
desirable reforms which owe their origin to correspon- 
dence in The Times. Among the latest and the most 
desirable will be, it is hoped, a revision of the Govern- 
ment’s seating arrangements on the occasion of the 
Coronation as the result of letters from Mr. E. F. 
Hitchcock, Mr. A. G. Gardiner and others. It has been 
pointed out forcibly that the price of seats has risen 
to a figure out of most people’s reach on the basis of 
scarcity value, but that the public authorities (princi- 
pally the Government itself) commanding some 60 per 
cent, of the potential seating accommodation along 
the route could find room for an immense number of 
persons at a reasonable figure, and that the profits 
accruing from the sales of tickets might most apyzo- 
priately be devoted to the King George V Memorial 
Fund, or the Jubilee Trust Fund, or both. Earl Stanhope, 
First Commissioner of Works, has at once taken the 
suggestion up, and it is understood that as a result of a 
conference between him and representatives of the chief 
ticket-selling agencies plans are to be worked out which 
will permit of a large increase of seats on the lines suggested 
by The Times’ correspondents, 


* * * oe 


Civil Servants’ Salaries 

The award of the Industrial Ceurt on the long-con- 
tested claims ‘of certain classes of departmental clerks 
in the Civil Service to an increase of salary brings to a 
satisfactory end a dispute which in its various phases 
has lasted for over sixteen years and given rise to con- 
siderable discontent. The claims concerning each depart- 
ment were heard separately. In five of the six 
claims the award is only £15 below the maximum claim 
made by the Association and £60 above the counter- 
aim made by the departments. Thus, where the 
departments counter-claimed for salary rates rising 
from £75 to £260 the Court’s award fixes a rate rising to 
$320 for men and £242 10s. for women, with efficiency 
bars at certain points on the scale. In the case only of 
Home Office clerks are the counter-claims accepted. 
These are very considerable increases and justify the 
Association’s pertinacity. They will apply immediately 
to 3,000 clerks and eventually to 17,000 more. The 
Association is to be congratulated both on its wisdom 
in accepting arbitration and on the successful outcome 


of its efforts. 


The Arms Commission’s Findings 

The report of the Royal Commission on the Manufac- 
ture of Arms is completed. \ As was rather to be expected, 
the Commission is said to declare against nationalisation, 
but it advocates the fullest Government control over all 
businesses bearing on munition-production the moment 
war breaks out, and the interesting suggestion is made 
that munition-making concerns should be turned into 
public utility companies—which is in many industries 
the normal alternative to full nationalisation. Com- 
ment can more profitably be made on these recom- 
mendations when the full text of the report is available. 
But if the Press predictions are accurate, the find- 
ings are such as to justify fully the appointment 
of the Commission. Advocates of full nationalisation will 
be disappointed, and the adoption of a nationalisation 
policy in France will be cited as an example of the right 
course to take. But the French Government has only 
taken power to nationalise ; it has made little use of the 
power so far. And under a public utility system arms 
manufacture would be a very different thing from the 
private manufacture of today. 

* * * « 


The Unprotected Years 

Sir Kingsley Wood, the Minister of Health, com- 
menting on the Government’s plans for improving our 
national health services, has lately emphasised some 
serious deficiences. Of these one of the most remarkable 
is the lack of any scheme of medical supervision for 
children of between the ages at which they leave school 
and at which they become contributors to national health 
insurance respectively. Throughout their school life, 
children are ensured of regular medical attention ; young 
people are ensured of it on entering industry; but the 
efficiency of the system is much impaired because of the 
damage which may be done in the interval. Medical 
care is lacking at that very period of adolescence in 
which it is most necessary : not only medical care indeed 
but increased nutrition equally is desirable, owing to 
the increased demands put upon the child in this period 
of rapid growth. The League of Nations Committee on 
Nutrition, in its report, has specially emphasised the 
increased incidence of various diseases, particularly tuber- 
culosis, in the period from 15 to 18. These are clearly 
very strong reasons for filling the gap which now exists ; 
it is satisfactory that the Minister of Health is proposing 
to seek Parliamentary powers to remedy this defect. 

* * * * 


Progress of Crime 

Addressing the Howard League last week, Sir Alexander 
Maxwell, of the Home Office, made some interesting 
comments on recent criminal statistics, which, he said, 
are only too easily misinterpreted. He pointed out that 
of 100 offences only 10 per cent. were indictable ; 51 per 
cent. were motoring offences; and the total of non- 
indictable offences had fallen by 50 per cent. in the last 
25 years. He went on to make some reassuring remarks 
on the growth of juvenile crime. A third of all offenders 
are under 17, nearly a half under 21, and the total of 
juvenile offences has grown steadily since 1921, and even 
faster since the passing of the Children Act of 1933. 
Sir Alexander pointed out that a similar increase in 
juvenile offences had occurred after the Children Act of 
1908 and the Probation Act of 1909; he suggested that, 
in those years, the increase in juvenile offences was due 
not to the degeneration of young people but to the 
improvements in the juvenile courts which had made 
them of much greater use. Further, he said that it was 
impossible to attribute the increase to the growth of 
criminal tendencies, because they showed no signs of 
being continued in the next generation. These conclusions 
are encouraging. Statistics rarely tell all the truth. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


OR the first time for close on six months com- 
parative peace reigns in Palestine. What 
was described as a strike when it was declared by 
the Arab leaders in April developed rapidly into 
the dimensions of an armed revolt, necessitating the 
cancellation of the Army Manoeuvres in this country 
and the despatch to this mandated territory of a 
full division of the regular army for the restoration 
of order. To the presence of the troops, but fortu- 
nately not to their extensive use—for an eminently 
wise restraint has been exercised and martial law 
has not been declared—the fact that order has 
been restored must be largely attributed. But that 
was not the sole cause. The efforts of other Arab 
Governments in the Near and Middle East—of 
Iraq, of Nejd, of the Yemen, of Transjordania—to 
prevail on the Higher Arab Committee to call 
off the strike have played a considerable part in 
securing a return to normal conditions. The Arab 
rulers have played a valuable part, which will be 
fully appreciated here, and though they could not 
establish their influence over the Arabs of Palestine 
without assuring them that they would continue 
their efforts to assist the Palestinians of their raee, 
there is no ground for regarding that as betokening 
any officious intervention. On the contrary, their 
pressure on the Higher Arab Committee has been 
wholly salutary, and the outcome of that and other 
factors, notably the presence of the troops and the 
High Commissioner’s mixture of firmness with 
accessibility, has resulted in what was essential to 
open the way to constructive negotiations, an uncon- 
ditional abandonment of the strike. 

Its effect must not be exaggerated. Nothing has 
happened but that the ground has been cleared for 
the next move. Mr. Ormsby Gore has repeatedly 
insisted that the Royal Commission which has been 
appointed to consider the whole question of the 
administration of the mandate could not begin its 
work till order had been restored. That condition 
has now been fulfilled, and the early departure of 
the Commissioners—a body of men wisely chosen, 
whose competence and impartiality are calculated 
to inspire general confidence—need be no longer 
delayed. Their task will be difficult, for they have 
to do much more than interpret legal documents, 
The problem in Palestine is psychological rather 
than juridical, and the prevailing antagonism is 
the fruit of apprehension on the one side and aspira- 
tion on the other. The justification for the appre- 
hension depends on the extent of the aspiration, 
and that has never yet been expressed in plain 
language bearing a clear and unmistakable meaning. 
If the Royal Commission can get the ultimate 
aspirations of the Jews defined it will have taken 
the first step towards reconciling them with the 
claims of the Arabs. 

To say that is to assume that a reconciliation 
is possible, and it must be conceded that the case 
against such an assumption is strong. It can be, 
and is, argued that mutually contradictory promises 
were made to the Arabs and the Jews during the 
War and that no justice can be done to the one 
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IN PALESTINE 


side that will not inflict grave injustice to the other, 
But it is too late to press that point now, The 
mandate itself, framed by the Allied Powers in 1929 
and approved by the League of Nations in the 
same. year, must be the starting-point of all dis. 
cussion, both inside the Royal Commission anq 
outside. The mandate proclaims specifically anq 
finally the establishment in Palestine of a Nationa] 
Home for the Jews ; it is on those terms that Great 
Britain became the mandatory for Palestine anq 
it is on those terms that we are responsible today 
for the administration of a country which, whatever 
burdens it may lay on us, we should firmly refuse 
to transfer to the guardianship of any other Power, 
The question for the Royal Commission is pot 
whether the mandate can be made to work, but 
how. 

That question can only be answered if a serious 
attempt is made to see the situation as both Jews and 
Arabs see it. The point of view of the Jews is clear 
enough. In the Jew, as in no one else on earth, 
race and religion are identified, and the emotion that 
drives those Jews who can migrate there back to the 
land of their fathers, and fires the imagination of 
those who cannot with the picture of the Jewish 
people restored to its ancestral home, derives from 
the deepest springs of human nature. That would 
be true at all times. Today, when Jews are the object 
of organised and brutal persecution in Germany, 
and know not when a like fate may befall them in 
certain other countries of Europe, when they are 
the victims of irresponsible vendettas even in Great 
Britain, the exaltation of the ideal of Palestine as 
the land of refuge is abundantly intelligible. Yet the 
more the Jew exalts that ideal the more irreconcilable 
his aspirations beeome with the claims of the Arab, 
Already under the pressure of existing conditions, 
Jewish immigration into Palestine has risen from 
some 12,000 a year to 60,000. Jewish leaders talk 
openly of the day when Jews in Palestine will out- 
number Arabs. Such a prospect is beyond all things 
the cause of the strike and the disorders, 

That does not for a moment excuse the disorders, 
But the Arabs may be forgiven for asking how else 
they could have made effective their demonstration 
against a grievance becoming rapidly more acute. 
Their hopes rest now on the Royal Commission, 
but till the disorders there was no talk of a Royal 
Commission. If the Legislative Council projected 
by the Government of Palestine had taken shape 
the Arabs could have made themselves heard and 
felt. But the implacable opposition of the Jews to 
the Council project brought the plan to nothing. 
And if we are to try to see the situation through 
Arab eyes it is essential to realise that what the 
Arab has before him is the prospect of being gradually 
submerged by an increasing Jewish immigration, 
till at no distant date he is reduced to the position 
of a minority existing on sufferance in what he 
regards with some justice as his own land. There 
could be no confidence either among the Arabs of 
Palestine, or among the Arab rulers who in theit 
appeal for the abandonment of the ‘strike proclaim 
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yhich thus decreed their subordination. The Arabs 
during the strike demanded the suspension of Jewish 
jmmigration till the Royal Commission had sat and 
reported. That could not be conceded, particularly 
when it was advanced under menace. But immigra- 
tion is the crux of the situation. If the avowed policy 
of Zionism is to develop the National Home in 
Palestine till the Arabs are outnumbered, and to 
buy up Arab land till the Arabs are reduced to 
landless labourers, then no peace in Palestine can be 
hoped for. Peace is not impossible. Wise and: far- 


sighted friends both of Jews and Arabs have outlined 
plans for joint-counsel arid conciliation. Some form 
of federal government, some territorial distribution 
of population, some check on the alienation of Arab 
land, may be found practicable. But the first essential 
is that the Jew, with his own intense patriotism, 
should credit the Arab with a patriotism not less 
ardent, and that the argument that the Arabs are 
“‘ better off’? because the Jews have come to Palestine 
should be abandoned once for all. It was a Jew who 
said that man doth not live by bread alone. Arabs, 
too, are men. 


THE FITTER BRITAIN CAMPAIGN 


T is significant that one passage in Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s speech at the Conservative Party 
(Conference in Margate inspired not merely admir- 
ation, but enthusiasm. The Conference debated 
many things, colonies, trade, finance, foreign policy ; 
but nothing that was said aroused so immediate a 
response as the Chancellor’s statement that the 
Government intended to take immediate measures 
to improve the physical condition of our people. 
There is every reason why such a statement should, 
at this moment, receive a general welcome; _ for 
a number of causes have combined to make the 
public conscience uneasy on this subject. Housing 
enquiries have long ago shown that large sections 
of the population live in unhealthy and insanitary 
conditions; the reports of medical officers have 
revealed grave and unsuspected deficiencies in the 
health of the people ; research has shown the relation 
between bad and insufficient nutrition and a low 
standard of physical health. These facts will.not be 
ignored; they are confirmed by medical enquiries in the 
schools and by the low physical standard of recruits 
offering themselves for the army. On the other hand, 
the progress made in other countries, especially Scandi- 
navia, owing to national schemes of physical training 
and instruction is conspicuous; and we see, in 
Germany and Italy, the strenuous effects made by 
Governments to produce a strong and_ healthy 
race, 

Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Chamberlain have 
both fortunately emphasised that the plans which 
they have in mind involve no form of compulsion ; 
this nation is not ready to be conscripted even into 
health. Further, they have shown themselves aware 
that their plan involves much more than merely 
providing facilities for physical training and recrea- 
tion, essential though these facilities are. A pro- 
gramme for improving physical fitness must have 
three parts; firstly, the provision of recreation 
grounds, gymnasia, swimming pools, without which 
young people in great industrial cities are starved 
of physical exercise ; secondly, the development of 
our system of national health and housing services, 
which themselves are still seriously deficient, to include 
these amenities; thirdly, courses of propaganda 
and instruction which will teach how these services 
should be used. Such a programme would involve 
the help of many voluntary organisations in this 
country which have concerned themselves with 
providing opportunities for physical training and 


recreation ; but much of it must remain the Govern- 
ment’s own concern. Thus Sir Kingsley Wood 
has emphasised that there are serious defects in the 
national health services already provided; experts 
have pointed out the grave and often irreparable 
damage suffered because of them. Three of these 
deficiencies - are especially important—the lack of 
proper midwifery services, which the Government 
is trying to remedy by its Midwifery Bill; the lack 
of a nutrition programme which will provide ade- 
quately for children in their earliest years ; and the 
absence, hitherto, of medical care for children, 
from the time when they leave school till they 
become contributors to national health insurance. 
These deficiences are responsible for damage to 
health, which no amount of physical training 
can possibly remedy; and they should be immedi- 
ately rectified. 

Mr. Chamberlain promised that the Government 
would make a beginning, at least, with its plans in 
the next session; more than a beginning is not 
possible, for if the programme is to have more than 
a purely spectacular and propagandist effect, it must 
involve considerable expenditure and much reorgan- 
isation, co-ordination and development of existing 
services. Nothing less will have any appreciable 
effect upon the general standard of health and 
fitness ; the Chancellor, if his promises are to bear 
their fruit, has undertaken a work which involves 
a national scheme of physical education and instrve- 
tion. We have already indicated the three con- 
ditions which such a programme must fulfil; it is 
worth considering how they can be most economically 
and efficiently achieved. Attention has more than 
once been drawn in these columns to the suggestive 
example provided by the Peckham Health Centre, 
which was designed to be just such a means of 
organising and co-ordinating housing, health, educa- 
tion, and physical training services as the Govern- 
ment must now desire. Ministers might well consider 
whether the best means of achieving the new task 
it has assumed would not be to provide in every 
large centre of population such a health centre, 
equipped with the necessary playing fields and 
administered to a large degree by voluntary workers. 

Further, as we have emphasised before, the 
Government must consider again the relation between 
its health and its general economic policy. The 


example of Germany is today held up to us as evidence 
‘an be achieved by a national policy cf 
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physical culture; but that policy is combined with 
an economic policy in glaring contradiction to it, 
which disastrously lowers general standards of life. 
Health cannot be improved by increasing poverty 
and scarcity. The endeavours of Lord Astor’s 
League of Nations Committee on Nutrition to increase 
the consumption of essential foodstuffs for the 


————= 


common benefit of the public health and of agriculture 
point to a far better way. The Government's 
intentions, often expressed, to improve standards 
of health, and especially of nutrition, are admirable. 
but it seems to speak with another voice through 
the mouth of the Minister of Agriculture and his 
artificial restrictions on supply. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE have been few cases in late years of a Cabinet 
Minister dying while in office. The last, if I remem- 
ber rightly, was that of Sir Donald Maclean in 1932. Sir 
Godfrey Collins made a considerable reputation in the 
House of Commons twenty years and more ago as a 
sound financial critic. He continued to keep a kecn eye 
on the estimates, but his elevation to Cabinet rank in 
1982 was something of a surprise. His own pleasure 
at the promotion was the greatcr for that. The vacancy 
created in the Cabinet suggests various possibilities. 
The logical step would be to move Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
the ablest Scotsman on the Front Bench, into the 
Secretaryship. But higher things are probably reserved 
for him. An alternative would be to offer the Scottish 
Office to Mr. Walter Elliot, who might not be sorry to 
abandon his present rather thankless task. In that 
event the Presidency of the Ministry of Agriculture could 
well go to Lord de la Warr, who worked hard there for 
years as Mr. Elliot’s Parliamentary Secretary. National 
Labour would thus regain the place in the Cabinet lost 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas’ resignation. The National Liberals 
would be one down instead, but the exact balance in a 
Coalition Cabinet cannot be maintained for ever. To 
promote Mr. Morrison would, incidentally, still further 
increase Conservative predominance. When Mr. Thomas 
went out, Mr. Ormsby Gore went up and Lord Stanhope 
came in; one Conservative gain. 
* * * a 

With Mr. Dalton, of Eton and King’s, as Chairman 
of the Labour Party, Mr. Attlee, of Haileybury and Univ., 
as Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and Mr, 
Ernest Bevin, ‘ the Dockers’ K.C.,”’ in command of the 
Trade Union Congress, Labour can claim to be making 
full use of its intellectuals. No doubt they all labour in 
their different ways; but so do most of us; and since 
Labour for some reason has come to denote manual 
labour rather than mental, the Opposition might be more 
appropriately known as the Socialist Party than as the 
Labour Party. (Its critics do sometimes so style it, in the 
idea that there is something derogatory about the adjec- 
tive.) About Mr. Dalton’s ability there can be no ques- 
tion. He did admirably at the Foreign Office under 
Mr. Henderson and has kept himself well posted in foreign 
affairs since. Nor could his Socialism be suspect for a 
moment. It isin the best Webbite traditions of the School 
of Economics (where Mr. Dalton lectures). But I should 
have thought he was just a little too much Eton-and- 
King’s for the rank-and-file. 

** * * * 

A great deal that is valuable has come, at different 
times, out of Papworth, and I hear of a new theory, 
based largely on investigations by a member of the 
Papworth staff, and sponsored with some reserves by 
the Medical Director, Sir Pendrill Varrier-Jones, which 
is likely, if it does nothing else, to set the medical 
world talking for some time with some vivacity. What 
the theory suggests, in a word, is that in this country 
in the last few decades as the curve showing the incidence 
of tuberculosis has moved downwards the curve showing 
the incidence of cancer has moved upwards in precise 
proportion, so that at any time during the period the 


deaths from the two diseases combined amounted 
to a constant proportion—20 per cent.—of the total 
deaths. The question, of course, is whether the relation. 
ship is purely fortuitous or can be ascribed to a definite 
cause. The Papworth investigations suggest the latter, 
The reasons are too technical for a layman like myself 
to set forth, but they will very shortly be laid before the 
public. 
* * * * 

The whole Italian attitude towards the Abyssinian 
campaign is characterised by such incredible shame- 
lessness that Signor Mussolini’s laudation of General de 
Bono’s new book is no doubt in the natural order of 
things. According to the Rome_ correspondent of 
the Daily Express (the book is not yet published in 
English) 

“the main fact admitted is that Italy won the war 
not by military successes but by means of extensive 
bribery. From the first pages the book contradicts 
what the Italian Government claimed at Geneva— 
that Italy was not the aggressor, but had _ been 
deliberately and unjustly attacked by Abyssinians.” 

Quotations given textually by this correspondent and 
others go far to justify that summary. The facts about 
bribery are, of course, by now fairly common knowledge. 
Gas and bribes played about an equal part as ingredients 
of victory. 

* * * - 

Not being a smoker myself I am perhaps not really 
qualified to take part in the burning controversy regarding 
the decency of cigarettes and cigars and the indecency 
of pipes in fashionable restaurants. Why there should 
be a convention which condemns a pipe as something 
to apologise for I have no conception; presumably 
there is some traditional explanation. But if the result 
of the discussion is, as seems possible, to rally smokers 
(the cigar-smokers who despise pipes and the _pipe- 
smokers who hate cigar-smoke) to the support of non- 
smokers in a demand for meals uncontaminated by any 
kind of tobaeceo-smoke at all, the world will be con- 
siderably the gainer. I have no sort of prejudice against 
tobacco, but I do object to being compelled to inhale it 
with my sweet or savoury. So, I am quite certain, do 
many smokers. 

* * * * 

If anyone wants a fuller realisation than he has already 
of the kind of world he is condemned to live in let him 
glance at the headings on the principal news page of 
The Times on almost any day of the week. Take last 
Monday for example. I arrange the column-headings 
vertically instead of horizontally for convenience : 

Nearer to Madrid : Bitter Fighting 

The Heimwehr Dissolved : Dr. Schuschnigg’s Coup 

New Move in Palestine: Strike Called off 

Larger Italian Armaments : More Aeroplanes 

Control of Arms Trade 

Changes in the Army 

One of the headings, the optimist may fairly insist, 
does deal with a conflict ending rather than impend- 
ing. That is quite a lot to be thankful for in these 
days. JANUS. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: XVII. MR. LANDON 


FTER the Democratic deluge of 1932 one lonely 
A Republican plateau emerged in the American Middle 
West. The State of Kansas had elected a young, vigorous 
Republican Governor in the face of the political tide. 
The inhabitants of the Republican Ark, riding uneasily 
upon the New Deal flood, naturally regarded this Mount 
Ararat with a friendly eye. And when, in 1934, the 
Governor in question, Alf M. Landon, was re-elected 
with a resounding majority, he automatically became 
a Presidential possibility. 

At the Republican convention in Cleveland Landon 
was widely represented as “‘the Kansas Coolidge.” 
This was a patent misnomer. True, he had balanced the 
Kansas budget, though his critics pointed out that he 
had done so with the aid of Federal subsidies. True, the 
label suggested “* Coolidge Economy ”’ to Republicans 
embattled against the spendthrift experimentalism of 
the New Deal. But the tag missed the inwardness of 
the man. Landon, though frugal, was hardly “* weaned 
on a pickle.” He is no conservative, as Coolidge was. 
He has always belonged to the liberal or progressive 
faction of the Republican party in Kansas, which has ever 
been at war with the conservatives, or “ standpatters,” 
as they are known there. Coolidge was a regular of regulars. 
Landon’s career in Kansas has been distinguished for 
independence of the regular, conservative Republican 
machine. 

As a young. man in his twenties, in 1912, Alf Landon 
joined the “ Bull Moose ” secessionist movement away 
from Taft, when Theodore Roosevelt split the Republican 
Party. In 1924, when William Allen White came out as 
an independent candidate for Gevernor of Kansas, 
against Paulen, the Republican candidate who was sup- 
ported by the Ku Klux Klan, Landon openly sinned 
against party regularity by supporting White. He has 
been faithful to the liberal faction in his State, with its 
vaguely progressive principles, but he has risen above 
party labels. 

Though not a “ Kansas Coolidge,” Landon is certainly 
“The Man from Kansas.”’ To understand him one must 
appreciate something of the political background of that 
once turbulent State. Kansas has long been regarded 
as “queer” and “contrary.” It is, however, one of 
the most interesting States in the American Union. 
Born in bloodshed of the conflict between the “ free- 
staters.”” or Abolitionists, and the forces which favoured 
extending the area of slavery, “ Bleeding Kansas ” 
was the battleground of that little war between North 
and South which preceded the Civil War. There John 
Brown first shed blood for his principles. Kansas, from 
the start, embraced its moral issues fervently, to the 
point of violence. Its pioneers were mainly of pure 
New England stock and Puritan morals. To this day, 
Kansas derives many of its moral and intellectual urges 
from the stream of Boston schoolma’ams who first set 
its taste for plain living and high thinking. In the 
‘nineties Kansas supported Populism, later fused with the 
Free Silver crusade of William Jennings Bryan. It was 
the home of strident statesmen like ‘“‘ Sockless Jerry ” 
Simpson and Carry Nation, the heroine with the hatchet 
who aroused sentiment for Prohibition by the direct 
expedient of breaking up saloons with her axe. Kansas 
at once assumed leadership in a cause which it has not 
forsaken today. For Kansans believe that laws should 
reflect the moral aspirations of the people, rather than the 
mere actualities. 

If the Republicans should win in November, it will 
be because people vote against Roosevelt rather than 
for Landon. Their candidate is usually represented, 
therefore, as the antithesis of Roosevelt. This is to 
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be a class election, with the masses well disposed towards 
Roosevelt and the classes already won for Landon. 
Hence great care is taken by Landon’s campaign advisers, 
themselves homely folk from Kansas, to present him 
as a “ plain American ” in shirt-sleeves, in sharp contrast 
with Roosevelt of Groton and Harvard (anglicé Eton 
and Oxford), a descendant of America’s royal line who, 
nevertheless, has become tinged with the pink of intel- 
lectual parlours. Hence, too, the emphasis upon Landon’s 
birth, of modest parentage, in a small wooden house 
in Pennsylvania. Removed as a boy with his parents 
to Kansas, Landon attended the State schools and the 
State University at Lawrence. His academic record 
showed competence though not distinction, but he 
acquired a reputation as a “ campus politician,” that 
is, one who achieves leadership through diplomacy. 

When he took up his father’s trade and entered the 
oil-fields of Kansas and Oklahoma as an independent 
operator, Landon early found himself up against the 
great interests. If he was to survive as an independent 
in the highly competitive Mid-continent field, young 
Landon had to stand up to the big companies. And 
stand up to them he did, valiantly, acquiring a modest, 
though not a great, fortune in the process. 

Landon’s great gift is a flair for meeting men and get- 
ting on with all sorts and conditions of them. Put forward 
as a “plain American,” he is representative of the best 
that the Missouri Valley produces, but is obviously 
far above average. “The Baldwin’ of Kansas,” 
while still a fanciful phrase, would have more meaning 
than “The Kansas Coolidge.” With the aid of a pipe, 
and a faculty for poking pigs and making happy utter- 
ances about England, Baldwin for years managed to 
symbolise a bluff John Bull. So Landon, a man of 
keen though more limited political understanding, has 
contrived to impress himself upon the public as a simple 
American whose success is due to qualities of character 
rather than of intellect. 

What sort of President would Landon make? Few 
men are obviously of presidential stature. Many Presi- 
dents never achieve it, though myths are built up around 
them. From a world point of view, Landon lacks the 
breadth and experience of Roosevelt. But he would 
be a more calculable factor. He would be unlikely 
ever to provide international leadership on the grand 
scale, or to disappoint the nations as Roosevelt did at 
the World Economic Conference. Hobbled by the 
Republican party’s high-tariff platform and_ general 
isolationism, Landon might tend to emphasise more than 
ever America’s withdrawal from European imbroglios. 

If Landon should not only win but succeed in impressing 
his modest genius upon America, then the monied interests 
which have supported him so glibly might receive a 
shock. In spite of his budget balancing, this Kansas 
liberal, with his ingrained distrust of monopoly and 
“* malefactors of great wealth,” would, in normal times, 
be the last man to appeal to Hearst, the millionaires’ 
Liberty League and the great vested interests. They 
have backed him because he provided the likeliest club 
with which to beat Roosevelt the hated. There is always 
the possibility, of course, that the Man From Kansas 
might prove a babe in the Washington woods. Powerful 
forces behind the Republican party might hold Landon 
‘aptive, as they held Harding. In that case, Landon’s 
personal tragedy would be greater than Harding’s, for 
he is a far abler and more sincere man. But at least 
Landon would not capitulate without a struggle. Your 
Kansan may lack worldly experience, but, as long as 
he remains true to the Kansas tradition, he will not 
lack moral fibre. P: @:R. 
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Christianity and Communism 
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Ail. THE CLAIMS OF COMMUNISM 


By JOHN STRACHEY 


[The Rev. 


M. C. tie _ S.J., Master of Campion Hall, Oxford, will write next week 


“ Roman Catholics and “Communism.” } 


HE facts,” wrote Dean Inge, in his article on the 
claims of Communism and Christianity, ‘“ have 
been obscured by the dust of controversy, stirred up by 
fear, passion and hatred on both sides.” Who would 
deny it ? It is difficult to refrain, however, from pointing 
out how substantial has been Dean Inge’s own contribu- 
tion to the fear, passion and hatred of which he complains. 
For example, I notice that he alludes to us, his opponents 
in this controversy, as “ Lenin’s gangsters.” Is not this 
a perfect example of those “‘ slogans and catchwords ”’ 
which, he tells us, ““ we must get behind, in order to 
discover things as they are”? 


It will be worth while to correct some of the errors of 
fact on the subject of Communism into which Dean 
Inge has fallen. For in the process the nature of 
the basic claims of Communism. will emerge. Dean 
Inge, quoting Henry. Sidgwick, tells us that Com- 
munism is a particular arrangement of distribution, 
namely, that based upon the principle of “ from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 
Now, it is true that Communists believe that this would 
be the best possible method of distribution, and that when 
a long series of technical, social, economic and psycho- 
logical pre-requisites have been established, it will be 
possible to base human society on this principle. But to 
suggest that the word Communism should be “ restricted ” 
(as Dean Inge proposes) to Utopian schemes for establish- 
ing such a system of distribution here and now is mani- 
festly absurd. For if we did so we should have to decide 
that none of the members of the Communist parties of the 
world were Communists. For no present-day Communist 
proposes any such thing. 

Indeed, as Dean Inge remarks, ‘‘ Marx was not exactly 
a Communist, if we accept Sidgwick’s definition.” This 
is delightful. Marx, the founder of the world-wide 
Communist movement, is ruled out by Mr. Sidgwick and 
Dean Inge. It is a little as if in a controversy on the 
nature of Christianity I adopted a definition of that 
religion which made it necessary for me to admit that its 
founder was “ not exactly ” a Christian! But, it is quite 
true that if we adopted the Sidgwick definition we should 
have to decide that Marx was not a Communist. For 
Marx always unequivocally condemned all attempts 
(such as those of Robert Owen) to found societies upon 
the principle of “ from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his need.” 

Dean Inge’s extensive confusions on the subject of the 
Sovict Union arise from his adoption of Sidgwick’s 
totally inadequate definition of Communism. It is 
quite true that the Soviet Union is not a Communist 
society. But then, it has never dreamt of claiming to 
be one. The Soviet Union is a Socialist society. And 
Socialism is that system of society which Communists 
strive, and always have striven, to see established. 


Now, a Socialist society is one in which the means of 
production (namely, the factories, mines and farms) 
have been taken out of private hands and have 
been placed in the hands of the community, which 
operates them on the basis of an annual, or five years’, 
plan in order to produce goods for the use of its citizens. 
(If Dean Inge has any doubts whether this transfer 
of ownership has actually taken place in the Soviet 
Union, he should ask some of the former owners of 


Russian means of production.) Second, a Socialis: 
society is one in which the goods and services produced 
from these publicly-owned means of production are 
distributed “ on the principle that a labourer’s remunera- 
tion shall be proportioned to the value of his labour” 
(to return to Mr. Sidgwick). 


This is the principle of distribution proposed by Mary 
and Engels (see The Critique of the Gotha Programme, by 
Marx, and the Anti-Dihring, by Engels, especially), 
and now put into practice by Lenin and Stalin. To 
suppose that the establishment of this principle of dis. 
tribution for the products of publicly-owned means of 
production means a return to capitalism on the part of 
the Soviet authorities is pure ignorance. Marx, Engels 
and Lenin have been universally considered (up till 
Dean Inge’s championship of the claims of the late Mr, 
Sidgwick) to be the decisive authorities on the subject 
of Communism. No one who had taken the precaution 
to read their relevant works could possibly doubt that 
they would have hailed the present economic arrange- 
ments of the Soviet Union as the fulfilment of their 
proposals for an economic order alternative to 
capitalism, , 


This, in a word, is the essential claim of Communism, 
We claim that there now exists, both in theory and 
practice, an order of society based on the public owner- 
ship of the means of production and their operation for 
use. Such a society, and such a society alone, enables 
mankind to use to the full its present incomparable 
capacity to produce. In so doing it solves the economic 
problem. A community adopting this system of economic 
relationships can certainly abolish poverty, unemploy- 
ment, economic crises and war. (For poverty and 
unemployment are clearly but the antithetical effects of 
our present inability to use an important part of our 
means of production. Periodic economic crises, and the 
ever-growing strains and stresses between the states and 
empires of the capitalistic world, can also be shown to 
be directly consequential upon our inability adequately 
to use our means of production so long as we maintain 
our present, capitalist, system of economic relationships.) 


But, it may be asked, what kind of social relationships 
do Communists propose that we should build on this 
economic basis ? In this connexion I should like to clear 
up a point dealt with by Professor Barker in the first 
article of this series. He tells us that “ the Communist 
proclaims the equality of man but ... is willing to 
sacrifice equality on the altar of efficiency—the altar 
at which by virtue of his materialism he is ultimately 
bound to kneel.” 

Communists, however, have never proclaimed the 
equality of man. On the contrary, Communist theory 
and practice has always been based on the obvious 
truth that men are born with unequal capacities and 
needs. Precisely for this reason Communists believe 
that they should enjoy equal opportunities to develop 
their unequal capacities and to satisfy their unequal 
needs. For only so can society arrange itself ‘in a just 
and rational pattern of social relationships. Moreover, 
we hold that the essential condition of such equality of 
opportunity is that everyone should enjoy free and 
equal «access to the means of production. For the 
means of production are the very means of life. So long 
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gs a relatively small class owns these essential means of 
life the rest of the community can only obtain access 
to them upon conditions imposed by this owning class. 
Yet without such access men cannot live. In such 
conditions there can be no equality of opportunity. 
Hence the only equality which Communists proclaim 
consists in the abolition of classes. . (Engels goes\so far 
gs to say that any demand for equality which goes 
beyond the demand for the abolition of classes “‘ passes 
into absurdity.’’) 

But what, it may be asked, do we mean by the abolition 
of social classes ? Now, the category of a social class is 
not some vague conception of rich and poor, ill-paid or 
well-paid. A social class is defined according to its mem- 
pers’ relation to the productive system. In contemporary 
British society, for example, the two great classes in the 
comunity are differentiated by the fact that their 
members respectively derive their incomes from ownership 
of the means of production, and from the sale of their 
ability to work. It is, then, the source, not the size, of a 
man’s income which puts him in one class or another. 
If his income comes predominantly from ownership, he 
isa member of the capitalist class. If his income comes 
from manual or intellectual work, he is (whether he knows 
it or not) a member of the working class. 


Classes can, then, be abolished, and a homogeneous, 
dassless community established by the abolition of 
incomes derived from ownership, and by this alone. Ina 
dassless society men and women are paid unequal amounts 
for their unequal work. But the better-paid, more skilled 
workers do not form a separate class from the less well- 
paid workers. For all are workers deriving their incomes 
from an identical source, that is, their work for society. 


This is precisely the condition of affairs which has been 
established in the Soviet Union. The ever-growing pro- 
sperity of the Soviet Union already enables the better-paid 
worke rsto enjoy many of the amenities and luxuries 
which are almost exclusively reserved in this country for 
members of the capitalist class. But this is not a sign of 
the return of capitalism to the Soviet Union, as Dean 
Inge, hopefully, supposes it to be. Dean Inge tells us 
that 100,000 motor-cars were last year sold in the Soviet 
Union to private persons. I must thank him for this 
striking example (of which I was unaware, but which I 
shall now frequently repeat) of the rapidity with which 
prosperity is coming to the Soviet people. 

For it is not the possession of a motor-car which makes a 
man a capitalist. What makes a man a capitalist is the 
possession of a motor-car-producing factory (or a share 
insuch a factory). No one is paid an income because he 
possesses a motor-car. But in the capitalist world men 
are paid an income if they own a share in a motor-car- 
producing factory. Dean Inge could prove that capital- 
ism was being reintroduced in the Soviet Union if he could 
produce a Soviet citizen who had acquired, not a motor- 
car, but a share in a motor-car-producing factory. But 
he will never be able to do that. 

To sum up. This, then, is the claim of Communism. 
The working citizens of advanced communities such as 
Great Britain have only to assume possession of the 
means of production with which they now work, and oper- 
ate them for use on a planned basis, distributing the 
resultant produets according to the value of the work 
Which each citizen does, in order to produce general 
plenty and permanent peace. Moreover, they can, by 
the adoption of these measures of economic reorganisa- 
tion, constitute a homogeneous, classless society. They 
can thus free themselves from those painful, and in the 
end disastrous, strains and stresses which must rack any 
community which is divided into rich owners and poor 
hon-owners of the means of production. 


TIBETAN TENT 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 
HE tent was of a coarse black canvas woven on some 
hand loom. To make it many small pieces had 
been sewn together just as they came to hand and then 
the whole patchwork cloth stretched over a single beam 
standing on two slender uprights. The economy of 
timber, dictated by its scarcity in Tibet, was interesting ; 
the cloth fell at such a gentle angle from the roof that a 
comparatively large area of ground was covered from a 
short ridge-pole. 

It was dark as I came in; the long slit in the reof which 
lets smoke out and light in was closed, because it was 
snowing outside. At first my eyes were held by the 
fire at the centre. It was the true focus of the enclosed 
space and to it were turned the eyes of all those in 
the tent. At every rhythmic puff of the bellows the 
smouldering pile of dried dung would flare up, illuminating 
each face in the circle. But so poor was the fuel that 
the fire seemed to die out every time the hollow sheepskin 
drew in fresh air. 

The shepherd’s wife, as is the custom, was tending 
the fire. The mask-like Mongolian face expressed little 
more than that she was younger than her man. She 
sat cross-legged on the floor, with one hand reaching 
for fuel and the other working the bellows. Both opera- 
tions were done quite mechanically, as though it had 
been like that for years. Looking across the fire into the 
darkness, but not at her husband, she spoke in a rapid 
monotone, to which the man replied in slower, more 
pleading, words. So that I thought she was rebuking 
him for having invited the guest to shelter. 

Soon my eyes began to see more. Close by the fire 
in a wicker basket was an infant, swaddled to the neck 
in homespun cloth. Uniil the father’s right arm stretched 
out to rock the primitive cradle I had thought it was 
a doll, so precisely was it placed in the centre of the cot 
and so still was its sleep. The man’s other arm embraced 
an ailing child of three years, itself not so long emerged 
from the same basket. 

Other figures moved outside the firelit circle. A boy 
came in, evidently the eldest son. He had been seeing 
after the sheep in their stone-walled pen just outside 
the tent. In a shadowed corner of the tent a daughter 
was preparing some food. But these were not all. 
Looking round to see who prodded my side I found a 
sick goat behind me. Its eyes were bloodshot, its mouth 
open and it was shivering. The skin was bare of fur 
in many places and the improvised jacket of rags and 
tatters did little to comfort the animal in its fever. There 
it stood, patiently awaiting, I suppose, death; for it 
was hardly credible that a beast so sick could recover. 
But attention to this gaunt figure was distracted by the 
sudden appearance, with a shrill bleat, of a ridiculously 
minute lamb. It sprang into the circle as though it would 
leap into the fire; but when I attempted to hold it it 
cried so loudly that I had to let it free again. It was at 
once quiet and contented nestling in the lap of the 
daughter. 

I must leave this tent quickly, I felt, or I shall be 
suffocated with shame. This journey, this tourist’s 
dash into Asia, they had called adventure at home. 
But here were people rearing sheep and feeding 
children in a country little less barren than the desert. 
Their endeavour, to carry the whole structure of 
living to the very boundary of life itself, made 
adventure seem an unworthy truaney from a proper 
task. 

I made my excuses. Outside it had stopped snowing 
and the clouds had lifted. The fixed points were still 
there, standing out well in the light of the full moon. 
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ARRESTS ON 


a 


SUSPICION 


By JOHN A. F. WATSON 


HERE is a proverb which tells us that there is no 
sense in barring the stable door after the horse 
has bolted; and its corollary is that if the horse is 
suspected of such intention it is wise to lock the door 
in advance. The horse suffers no humiliation as a 
result of these precautionary measures. But human 
beings are more sensitive, and the 1,300 men and women 
who, in one year, have been accused in our Police Courts 
of “ loitering with intend to commit felony,” and were 
subsequently acquitted, are hardly likely to view their 
experience with equine complacency. 

One may be charged as a suspected person under 
either of two Acts of Parliament, of which the first was 
passed in 1824, It is entitled ‘“‘ An Act for the Punish- 
ment of idle and disorderly Persons, and Rogues and 
Vagabonds, in that Part of Great Britain called England,” 
and Section 4 provides that a rogue and vagabond shall 
include “‘ every suspected person frequenting any strect, 
highway or place adjacent with intent to commit 
felony.” To those of us who have, as yet, no criminal 
record, the realisation that we are at any moment liable 
to be arrested and charged with the offence of looking 
suspicious and possessing felonious intentions comes as 
rather a shock. From time to time public attention is 
directed to this danger by some case of outstanding 
injustice. In August, 1933, a certain officer in His 
Majesty’s forces was arrested because he was seen in 
the early morning carrying a suitcase. He was charged 
and acquitted. He made a public protest. Questions 
were asked in the House of Commons and eventually the 
Home Secretary made an apology and the Commissioner 
vase had 


of Police, in a subsequent report, said the 
“served the purpose of throwing light on the defects of 


the present system.” But in the following year, 1934, 
4,002 persons were charged with this offence, and in 
no fewer than 1,327 of these cases the charge was not 
proved and the defendant found not guilty. 

In November, 1935, a further agitation took place 
and various instances were quoted in the Press. An East 
End vicar said that 500 cases were dealt with each year 
by two Courts, and told of some boys who had peered 
into motor-cars on their way to the cinema. They were 
charged with intention to commit felony. The vicar 
intervened and perhaps reminded the Court that boys, 
like the elephant’s child, possess insatiable curiosity, 
They were acquitted; but had he not so intervened a 
conviction would probably have followed. These isolated 
cases happened to gain notoriety. How many other such 
injustices are suffered in silence ? 

The uneasiness which pervades the Courts in the 
administration of this Act is illustrated by the criminal 
statistics. In the year 1934, of all the persons tried 
for non-indictable offences, only 6 per cent. were 
acquitted. Of those charged with “ frequenting ” under 
this section as many as 30 per cent. were found not guilty. 
It is clearly inevitable that under any criminal system 
some innocent persons will find themselves accused ; 
and often the victim is put to great expense in estab- 
lishing his innocence. The expense, however, may be 
of small moment as compared with the taint inseparable 
from his appearance in the dock and the lurking suspicion 
of his acquaintances that there is no smoke without fire. 
Thus an unduly high percentage of such cases is obviously 
undesirable, and an indication that something is wrong 
somewhere. Why so large a proportion of acquittals 
in prosecutions of this kind? Clearly because the type 
of evidence adduced in support of this charge is of a 
nature which gives rise to considerable doubt and is on 


that account frequently rejected as inconclusive; anq 
this despite the fact that in trials under this section 
the law approves the highly dangerous principle of 
admitting the prisoner’s previous record as evidence of 
his guilt. Some magistrates are wise enough to refuse 
to hear such evidence. 

The other statute empowering the police to arrest 


‘suspected persons is the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871; 


but this Act only applies to persons who have already 
been twice convicted, a restriction which may appear 
to render the measure less harmful. It may be argued 
that the first duty of the police is the prevention of 
crime, and that if the horse is known to have the habit 
of bolting the door must be locked in advance. There 
is no doubt that crimes of a more serious nature haye 
been prevented by arrests under this Act and it jg 
necessary to give the police some power of anticipating 
a fresh offence by a man they know to be an offender, 

There is however another side to this question. There 
are many ex-prisoners who genuinely desire to make good 
and who, if only a job can be found for them, will make 
a real effort to go straight. But jobs are hard cnough 
to find for honest men, and immense efforts have to be 
made to find work for the ex-prisoner ; and if such work 
is found, and the man is doing his best, it is nothing 
short of tragedy to find him picked up as a suspect by 
some too vigilant officer who has probably known him 
in the past and has learned to regard him as a public 
nuisance best kept “ inside.” Moreover, the ensuing 
conviction might not occur if the defendant was not 
introduced to the Court as a man with a criminal record, 

The fact that this does happen—and happen frequently 
—is supported by a mass of evidence from which some 
typical instances were cited to the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Persistent Offenders a few years ago. Every 
prison visitor could add to these instances from his 
personal experience, although he recognises that prisoners’ 
statements are ex parte evidence and that he must allow 
for plausibility. And every prison worker can remember 
cases where it was hopeless even to try to find the mana 
job without moving his whole family to some district 
where he was unknown to the police. 

Now what is the remedy for a state of affairs which is 
obviously discordant with our English idea of fair play ? 
Is it possible to prevent innocent people being victimised, 
to give to the ex-prisoner, honestly trying to reform, a 
square deal; and at the same time not deprive the police 
of a valuable weapon ? The first and obvious remedy is 
the exercise of greater precautions by the police before 
formulating a charge. The taint of appearing in the 
dock is immeasurably greater than attaches to mere 
cross-questioning at the police station ; and if an innocent 
person, acting suspiciously, is interrogated and afterwards 
allowed to go free, there is no reason why his friends need 
know of it. It is the station officer, presumably a man 
of experience, who has the responsibility of accepting or 
refusing the charge; and, in view of the percentage of 
acquittals, it is obviously important that such oflicers 
should receive more explicit instructions with regard to 
prosecutions under these Acts. There is also perhaps 
a tendency among superior officers to uphold their rank- 
and-file at all costs; and it may be for this reason that 
charges are sometimes made on inadequate evidence. 
There should be no reflection whatever upon a junior 
officer if an arrest he makes is not followed by a charge; 
he could therefore have no grounds for resentment if his 
superior decides not to proceed. 

But the real solution to this problem must ultimately 
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p00 
fie in the amendment of the Acts themselves. The 1824 
Act is out of date and contains provisions, apart. from 
those relating to suspected persons, which are un- 
satisfactory and objectionable. The 1871 Act was passed 
in days When our prison system was almost entirely 
retributive, and its remaining sections prescribe a system 
of penal treatment which has been conspicuous by its 
failure, It is high time that both of them went back 


into the melting-pot. When they are recast the pro- 
visions relating to suspected persons must give the police 
less scope; and no person, whatever his record, must 
be convicted of felonious intent unless his overt actions 
are to be explained only by criminal intention. It is 
contrary to the cardinal principles of English justice 
that a man’s past shall prove his future; for no Court 
an read a man’s thoughts, 


RELIGION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By L. HADEN GUEST 


ELIGION in the U.S.S.R., it must be remembered, 
means not only Christianity but also Muhamedan- 
jm, Buddhism and various primitive cults. And 
Christianity includes not only the Orthodox (Greek) 
Church but also a vigorous Protestant movement, a 
small Roman Catholic movement and other sects. To 
all religious beliefs as well as to anti-religious organisa- 
tions the new Constitution extends on paper freedom of 
worship. The question of religious belief is no longer 
an acute political issue, and priests and ministers of 
religion have the same rights as citizens under the new 
Constitution as other people. Until recently religion, 
and particularly the Orthodox Church, has been very 
much a matter of politics, the popes (priests) of the 
Orthodox Church were among the most determined 
opponents of the Government. An ignorant and grossly 
superstitious set of men, they could hardly be otherwise. 
How gross that superstition was can be gauged by the 
fact that the priest dominated the life of the village and 
received offerings of eggs or other produce for such 
assistance as causing rain to fall at a specified time. If 
the rain did not fall obviously the eggs were bad. When 
the Soviet Government introduced tractors and agri- 
cultural combines on to the farms the priests forbade 
their use and described them as “ devil-machines.” 
This aspect of the anti-religious campaign is worth 
remembering. But that struggle is over, the farms are 
collectivised for the most part and many churches 
closed. 

But many churches and many mosques remain open, 
and the attendance at them continues to be large. In 
comparing religion in Russia with religion in Great 
Britain it is necessary to bear in mind certain facts 
about Great Britain. There are very many churches 
and chapels in London, for example, but in many the 
congregation barely exists, in some others it is of 
passable size, but in only a few is it really large. In 
Russia, if many churches are closed, those which remain 
are crowded. I attended a service on a Free Day in 
Moscow which happened to coincide with a Sunday. 
The church was a large one, very well maintained, 
glittering silver outside on its domes and all gold inside. 
The congregation for a service lasting about one and 
a half hours numbered round about 1,500 people—all 
standing upright, for no seats exist. We were packed 
as closely as in a London Tube at the rush hour, At 
least half of the congregation were men, and there were 
quite as many young people, of both sexes, in the con- 
gregation as one would find in a comparable church in 
Great Britain—but a 1,500 congregation is not so easy 
to find in this country. Other churches in Moscow, I 
learned by enquiry, were equally full. 

In the country districts the peasants still go to Church 
—if it is not too far away, just like English people—and 
while the young people profess indifference there are still 
large numbers of baptisms and of Church marriages 
and of funerals. The older women it is said “ still 
believe,” also many girls. The older men are “‘ agnostics ” 
saving that there may or there may not be a God. My 


conclusion is that the Soviet Government have succeeded 
in destroying the grosser forms of superstition which 
were so rampant in the Orthodox Church but that they 
have not destroyed religious belief. 

Religion in the Soviet Union and religion in Great 
Britain are in fact in very much the same position. 
The educated classes in’ both countries are usually 
indifferent, sometimes actively hostile and only rarely 
fervent believers. And in the religious field the differences 
of belief are very great, as for example between Bishop 
Barnes in England and His Holiness the Pope in Rome. 
With differences of this kind, and with beliefs which do 
not involve political opposition to the Government, 
the Soviet Union are not concerning themselves any 
more than the Government of Mr. Baldwin does. The 
Soviet Government is frankly and definitely materialist 
and anti-Christian—so, less frankly but not less definitely, 
are the Italian and the German Governments in the 
opinion of many observers. Under the impact of modern 
scientific thought and science-created conditions of life 
religion in all countries is losing its power, position and 
prestige. I doubt whether the condition of religion in 
Russia is any worse than it is elsewhere. 

Tn Russia the churches have now the same opportunities 
as in other countries. There may still be difficulties of 
a practical kind confronting the churches, but under 
the new constitution it would appear possible for people 
sincerely desirous of studying the relation of religion and 
science to get together in a “ cultural association ” 
and to demand the use of the printing press and the right 
of meeting. 

So long as there is any suspicion that such activity 
would be used to cover action against the Soviet Govern- 
ment it is very improbable that such facilities will be 
granted. But the government is strong now and it may 
well take the view that in a modern State of educated 
people—and in fifteen years’ time that means the whole 
Soviet Union—religion is no more a danger to the State 
than it is in Great Britain. 

Let me say to those who think that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has persecuted religion that nearly all “ protestant- 
minded”? people in Great Britain would have been 
impelled to take the same course if brought up against 
the gross and cruel superstitions of the Orthodox Popes. 
Many of them were nearer Voodoo worshippers than 
Christian priests as they are known in this country. Many 
visitors to the Soviet Union here visited “ anti-religious ” 
museums and been astonished not by the attack on 
religion but by the comparative mildness of the exhibits. 
The anti-religious museum in Leningrad (now out of use 
by the way) was more like South Kensington Science 
Museum than any institution for anti-religious propa- 
ganda. The beliefs of modern Churchmen in England 
would appear to a Russian “ Pope ” as very anti-religious. 
And the conversation of a University common room would 
appear to them even worse. 

The question of religion in Russia can, moreover, be 
approached from quite another angle. The devotion of 
the Russian Communist Party and of the Russian Young 
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Communist League to its ideal of duty and the personal 
devotion to certain leaders can be treated as at least a 
semi-religious phenomenon. ‘This devotion means self- 
sacrificing volunteer labour (unpaid), a high standard of 
personal conduct in all relations of life with the acceptance 
of severer punishments for any lapse than those applicable 
to the non-party Soviet citizen. Young Communists I 
have talked with are inclined to be definitely puritanical 
in sex relations and generally abstemious in other ways. 
The obligation of study is impressed more on _ the 
Communists than on others although all the nation is 
studying. Practically every book-shop is as crowded as 
a Woolworth’s store on a Saturday. 

The veneration for individuals may be even dangerous. 
Marx, Lenin, Engels, Stalin are venerated almost as the 
founts of revealed religion. And the visit to Lenin’s 
mausoleum in the Red Square at Moscow has all the 
attributes of a religious function. Men and women two 


by two enter, bareheaded, the glaring red granite Coorway 
of the tomb, between sentries with fixed bayonets, They 
pass down steps, they pass around the mummified body 
shown under a bright light, without any but a whispered 
word, and so out—hushed and solemn. And the pilgrim. 
age, from five to seven daily, has been going on year afte, 
year since 1924, and has been attended by great crowds 
who queue up for hours every day since the tomb has 
been open. It is not only people from the country who 
make the pilgrimage. Men and women from Moscow itself 
go again and again. And outside the tomb stands a man 
selling red and gold badges of remembrance. 

No, religion is not dead in Russia—but the religious 
instincts of the heart of man may take on a new direction 
of development there. It might even be the realisation 
of the dream of Comte—of a religion of Humanity. But 
those who would worship Christ or Buddha or Mahomet 
may do so today undisturbed. 


A FALSE ALARM IN PHYSICS 


By DR. C. P. SNOW 


T is unfortunate that the scientifically-minded public 
should seldom have a chance of following the actual 
process of discovery. At present results are usually 
heard of only when they have been definitely 
achieved, and enshrined in the books and utterances 
of the more eminent scientific expositors ; so that they 
cannot help seeming a great deal more unalterable and 
unshakeable than in fact they are, much more like the 
Mosaic law than the tentative results of a good many 
fallible human beings, who have each contributed their 
piece and are often still quarrelling among themselves. 

This characteristic scientific process of hit and miss, 
trial and error, is illustrated by some events in the last 
fow months; for those who take the trouble, the story 
tells itself in a number of communications to the Physical 
Review, Nature and other scientific journals round the 
world; but, to gain its full excitement, one needed to 
listen to the latest news in the laboratories or in those 
small discussion groups which are not often heard of 
outside their university, but have played a considerable 
part in the rapidity of science’s development during the 
last few years. A good many people were wondering, 
in Pasadena, Chicago, Cambridge, Copenhagen—in all 
the centres of atomic physics—whether perhaps we 
were compelled to make another leap in the dark. For a 
time, it seemed possible that atomic physics contained a 
new mystery. 

The excitement arose in this way :—in 1924, A. H. 
Compton, an American who was later given a Nobel 
prize, brought off one of the decisive experiments of this 
century. For years it had been known that the old 
theory of radiation—of the way in which, say, light 
originates and travels—was too coarse and clumsy to 
explain the finer scale observations which were being 
made. Compton’s discovery of the effect now named 
after him showed for certain that another view of radia- 
tion, the quantum theory, as it had already been called, 
must be used if we were to understand the impact of 
radiation upon the smallest particles of matter. (Since 
that time the quantum theory itself has been known under 
an old and a new form; but the new has grown out of the 
old, and Compton’s experiment is fundamental for both 
of them.) 

Among other things, this experiment showed that while 
in the nineteenth century we had thought of the meeting 
of light with an electron as something like the swirling of 
water round a lifebuoy, now we must refashion the picture 
into a collision of two objects similar in kind: in fact, 
when we think of light meeting an electron we must 


imagine the light as a lump or “‘ quantum ” or “ photon” 
of energy collected together, and the impact between 
this photon and the electron as something after the style 
in which the billiard balls collide—more like that than the 
electron as a solid lifebuoy in a swirl of light. 

The collision, then, between the electron and the photon 
must be governed (it follows from Compton’s experiment) 
by the same laws of mechanics as that between any two 
particles in the universe, between two billiard balls o 
two atomic nuclei or two planets ; the most obvious of 
these laws is the law of conservation of energy, which means 
that in such a collision energy does not arise from nowhere 
or meaninglessly disappear. This law is a statement of 
experience in the ordinary world, without which indeed 
the ordinary world would be fantastically different from 
what we know it to be; the conservation of energy 
deduced from Compton’s experiment is the same law 
applied to the electronic world. 

Now Compton’s experiment is a very difficult one to 
perform; few men in the world could even repeat it 
satisfactorily, much less originate it for themselves. _ It 
is difficult to perform because it is not far from the limit 
of observable things; it marks, in fact, as great an 
increase in accuracy on the classical experiments of the 
nineteenth century as those in turn did over Newton's 
holding up a simple prism in his rooms in Trinity. So 
that, whatever modifications are made later, Compton's 
experiment is nearly right. It may be absolutely right, 
but of that we cannot be sure; but we do know it i 
nearly right, that it is an enormous advance, and that 
however much its own details are refined in the future, 
the experiment is an essential stage in all that it is to 
come. 

This part of the process, the contribution of something 
which may be later altered and in a sense superseded, is 
one which cannot be stressed too much; a “ revolution” 
in science is intimately and causally connected with its 
past ; the process does not so much deny yesterday 4 
build upon it. In fact, science, the least traditional 
human activity and the one with least respect for the past 
as such, is bound up indissolubly with past achievement: 
by its own structure it is compelled not to reverence the 
past overmuch and, at the same time, compelled to makt 
use of it. It is a significant fact. 

Well, during the last year there seemed a possibility 
that Compton’s experiment, though nearly right, had 
been refined still further, with a startling result. 
Shankland, another American physicist, used immens? 
skill and ingenuity in devising an experimental method 
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that would reveal the minutest features of the collisions 
petween electrons and photons. It must be understood 
that he was performing a task of the greatest technical 
delicacy, and that it was a triumph to carry the investiga- 
tion so far. 

His results were pushed to the limit of accuracy. 
They appeared to show a very remarkable new fact— 
though everyone, including of course Shankland himself, 
realised that in an experiment so delicate, so near the 
jimit, it was difficult to be certain. But, if the experi- 
ment was reliable, it meant that much of quantum 
theory, physics’ greatest achievement, would have to 
be revised. Much would remain—the theory is too 
secure for radical change—but there would have to be 
jmovations that came as an utter shock. 

For it meant that the collision between electron and 
photon did not, when studied closely enough, obey the 
law of conservation of energy; that is, unlike all our 
pictures of the ordinary world, energy in these minute 
collisions would have to arise, as it were, from nothing. 
It would only be in the aggregate, not in the atomic 
world, that the law strictly applied; this is the sort 
of readjustment, the different law for the small as 
compared to the big, which has forced itself on us in 
recent years. But this was even more a surprise, it 
needed an even profounder change in thought, than 
the other readjustments between the atomic world 
and the world we can see and touch. 

There, after Shankland’s experiment, the position 
rested for a while. Anyone interested in atomic physics 
was talking of it. Naturally, people differed in their 





ON PRAISING SELF-MADE MEN 





response to the news; for there are, of course, within 
science as many temperamental differences upon a 
scientific doubt as there are within politically-minded 
circles upon, say, English and Russian foreign policy. 
A good many were sceptical, as they incline to be over 
any surprising discovery. Some of the more radical 
spirits, including one or two of the greatest physicists 
of the day, thought the experiment was probably 
right. 

In any case, whatever one’s private views, there 
was no doubt as to what should be done. It was a 
crucial experiment, and the new development of modern 
theory rested on it; so the physical world had to be 
certain that it was correct. So, in three different parts 
of the world, the minute collisions of electron and photon 
were examined again—with all the resources that experi- 
mental physics can command today. If these teams 
of workers (three Englishmen, two Danes, two Germans) 
had differed in their results—if, for example, one team 
had confirmed Shankland and two disagreed—we should 
still have been in doubt. That, however, has not hap- 
pened. They have agreed: they have agreed that, 
so far as they can sec, Shankland’s result is not correct. 

So, for the present, we are back where we were. The 
law of conservation of energy can still be applied in the 
atomic world. But a great deal has been learned through 
the false alarm; and when one can see the process, 
it becomes easy to understand how scientists have, at 
the same time, confidence in their collective work and 
what from the outside seems an aptitude for revolutionary 
change. 







By E. L. WOODWARD 





HE worst I knew about him was that he sang, 

or was it whistled, comic songs at breakfast ; 
but a friend of mine told me that, years ago, he heard 
two of his great-aunts complaining about the man’s 
Irish policy. My friend said: ‘* Well, well, Mr. Gladstone 
will die very soon.” My friend’s great-aunts answered : 
“That man will never die. He is anti-Christ.”” Other 
people thought Mr. Gladstone a Russian spy, a crypto- 
Jesuit. A Turkish newspaper once discovered that 
he was a Bulgarian. ‘ His father was a pig-dealer in 
the vilayet of Kustendje. The young Gladstone ran 
away at the age of sixteen to Servia, and was then sent, 
with another pig-dealer, to London to sell pigs. He 
kept the proceeds of the sale, changed his name from 
Trozadin to Gladstone, and became a British subject. 
Fortune favoured him until at last he became Prime 
Minister. Gladstone has no virtues.” 

I read this story in an old book in praise of self-made 
men; a book for those of simple tastes. You can date 
it by the description of alpaca as one of the “ more 
lustrous and beautiful articles of feminine attire.” You 
‘an observe the writer’s fine charity by his definition 
of the slave trade as “that unhappy branch of com- 
merce,” in which Mr. Gladstone, senior, “ like many 
more merchants of reputed probity and honesty, was 
able to satisfy his conscience by arguing it to be a 
necessity.” 

They were odd men, these fathers of the great and 
good. Jacob Bright, father of John Bright, used to stand 
at his factory gate on a winter’s night with a lantern in 
his hand, and, as the workpeople came out, he would 
put the factory children in charge of their elders with 
instructions that each child should be seen safely to 
his or her home. Whenever he walked round the factory 
he would take with him a supply of “ Spanish juice ” ; 
if he heard a child coughing, ‘* he would instantly take 











the confection from his pocket and present a goodly 
piece to the tiny sufferer.” And, one supposes, if he 
thought about the paradox of child labour in factories, 
he too was able “to satisfy his conscience by arguing 
it to be a necessity.” 

The writer of my book dwelt lovingly cn the tender 
ways of the successful; he also cherished these men, 
as well he might, for the astonishing energy with which 


they wrestled with fortune. They seemed to ooze 
inventions. The young William Fairbairn, put to 


look after his younger brother on a Scottish farm, invented 
a “ waggon,” in which he could push the child about. 
(Perambulators, in the year 1800, were not “ prams ” 
but ‘* hodometers,” machines for measuring distances, 
not for transporting babies.) Charles Manby, aged 
sixteen, superintended the setting up of the first pair o 
oscillating marine engines ever made, and, aged eighteen, 
helped to build the first iron steamboat. <A year later 
he went over to Paris to take charge of the new gas 
George Stephenson taught himself expert boot- 
making at a time when he was working long hours :s 
a colliery brakesman, and was also learning to read. 
A year or so later, his clock was damaged by fire; he 
mended it, and, in the process, learned enough about 
the cleaning and mending of clocks and watches to 
become an expert at the job. 

Yct fortune sometimes yielded a point or two. The 
elder Brunel, who built the first Thames tunnel, narrowly 
escaped the guillotine during the French Revolution ; 
the younger Brunel, who has made a greater mark 
on the landscape of southern England than any other 
single person (except, perhaps, Macadam), was nearly 
drowned before he was twenty-one while saving the 
life of one of his father’s workpeople. These were 
personal chances. In the chances of things, the family 
of Bass has had a good deal of luck. The river Trent 


works. 
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has served them well. One may learn a good deal about 
the means of communication in England a_ hundred 
and fifty years ago from the fact that for fifty years 
after the first Bass brewed his own beer, instead of carrying 
other people’s, he sold far more of it in St. Petersburg 
than in London. It was easier to transport heavy 
hogsheads by water than by land, and you could send 
your barrels down the Trent valley to Gainsborough, and 
thence to Hull, where the Baltic merchants shipped their 
goods for Russia. This is geography, not luck. The 
luck came about 1822. In this year the Tsar put a 
heavy duty on imported English beer, and the Bass 
family looked around for markets. A friend in the 
East India Company suggested Englishmen, of almost 
infinite thirst, in Indian bungalows, At this very moment 
the firm of Abbott and Hodgson, who had almost a 
monopoly of the eastern market, quarrelled with some 
of their shippers. Mr. Bass tried Hodgson’s brew, and 
thought he could make a better bitter. In the words 
of my author, “this invention of bitter beer was the 
key to a splendid fortune.” 

There was more luck to come. In 1827 a cargo of 
hogsheads of Bass was wrecked in the Irish Channel. 
The salvage was landed, and sold at Liverpool. The 
cargo was intended for Caleutta; it was drunk in 
Lancashire. The doors were opened to a Lancashire 
trade, and, through the Liverpool connexion, to the 
Brazils, Pernambuco, and the Spanish Main. Fortune 
still held a gift in reserve. The London brewers held 
up their heads and counted their hogsheads proudly 
while the Bass bitters passed through the port on their 
way to the Anglo-Indians. The London market was 
secure until the Prince Consort planned the Great 
Exhibition. “If this Exhibition did- not bring about 
universal peace, it brought about universal bitter beer.” 
Two firms divided the refreshment business of the 
Exhibition. With each firm the Bass of the time arranged 
to lay on his bitter beer in draught. Self-improvement 
in a glass house was dry work, and Londoners learned 
the merits of Bass. There was a riposte from France, 
where a learned man said that the bitterness of bitter 
beer came not from hops but from strychnine, but Bass 
and Allsop called in experts. The experts took forty samples 
in “circumstances which precluded the possibility of error, 
fallacy, or of preparation for the selection.” They reported 
that ‘‘ the admirers of the bitter beer manufactured by the 
celebrated brewersmay enjoy with advantage their favourite 
beverage.”’... And this the admirers have continued todo, 


Invitation 


** In happy hours, some hours, I spring ; 
From dense unhappiness I sing ; 
I dance up like a meadow lark 
Just where you thought there was never a thing. 
I am not to be snared or trapped, 
Spied out, astronomised or mapped, 
And though you marked my last arising, 
My next shall be as quick-surprising ; 
Love me not— 
My love you have got: 
And hunt me fast— 
I flitted past ; 
I know no date, but where I play 
It is perpetual proud today. 
My wine is flashed in any cup 
That takes my eye, flower-bell or pitcher ; 
Now some roisterer holds it up 
And now the singing hedger and ditcher. 
Told I more, you chance would dream 
I meant to help you how to find me,— 
Hear then: this my note, my gleam, 
And there your wit, will, strength and scheme— 
Come, bind me!” 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 








MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

NOMEONE has written to a weekly paper saying that 

he has a dossier, carefully indexed, of some 799 
happenings in the Spanish civil war, and often reads jn 
it, though doing so makes him feel sick. Despite this 
nausea, he sups full with horrors, drinks deep of atrocioys 
tales, ejaculating, one infers, Horrible, horrible. most 
horrible! To judge by the rich horror-menu provided by 
some of our newspapers just now, his must be a common 
taste. On horror’s head horrors accumulate; the 
Spanish are spoken of in a way which would have delighted 
their Elizabethan sailor rivals, who called them thrice: 
curséd men and cruel fiends of hell. These English sailors. 
had some justification ; their own experience, and that 
of the poor Indians, of the fierce Spaniard was certainly 
unfortunate. It was a cruel age, and the English were 
none too gentle themselves. There are, no doubt, plenty 
of cruel Spaniards today; no one has ever called them 
humane; the Iberian stock, infused with centuries of 
Moorish blood, is not likely to be that. Nor is war, 
Combine, as now, Spaniards and war, and you get, 
naturally, a very barbarous barbarity. But the sadistic 
tortures alleged with such gusto by a certain section of the 
Press, on the evidence, apparently, of ‘ refugees ” and 
others, and believed so trustfully by many of their readers, 
seem to belong to a category of their own; that odd, dark, 
deformed world where sadistic imagination runs riot. 

I say seem to belong; no one can swear that all 
these stories are not true. Many English on the spot have 
declared their disbelief in them ; they sound intrinsically 
improbable; and the alleged — eye-witnesses whose 
addresses are published are not given to answering 
letters. Sometimes these are returned by the Post 
Olfice, marked, ‘‘ Cannot be traced.” — Beyond any 
inferences that may be drawn from these facts, one cannot 
go. The case is, for the unbiassed, simply not proved 
either way. But one may at least plead for a little decent 
scepticism, a little moderation in abuse. We might well 
emulate Purchas, who, when compiling his Pilgrimages, 
apologised for some of the ill tales he had set down about 
the Dutch, “as if I sought, like an unseasonable and 
uncharitable tale-bearer, to raise discord between neigh- 
bours.” There are, of course, he goes on, some ill- 
behaved Dutch, as some ill-behaved English, but their 
crimes are personal, not national, and he dislikes national 
abuse. ‘ And for this cause I have omitted some odious 
relations,” and altered some “ offensive speeches dis- 
gorged by the passionate losers.” ‘‘ So with my Prayers 
for Peace on both sides I commend both to the God of 
Peace.” Wise and tolerant man, he knew that men are 
human, many of all races inhumane, but that, for 
his part, he was not going to inflame national hatreds. 
The Dutch, the Spaniards, the English, the crafty 
Portugals, the beastly Cannibals, the boasting Abassins, 
these all trailed their coats and sought their for- 
tunes round the world, involved too often in fierce 
and greedy activities; but he admired their ardours 
and endurances more than he blamed their barbar- 
ousness, and he never, we may be sure, compiled 
lists, with index, of their worst hearsay deeds, or tried 
to make out that one race was far more atrocious than 
another. Those who delight to spread these tales of 
Spain presumably believe or wish them true, and think 
that we ought to be told what the Spanish are like, so 
that we may hate them. The same was done, on both 
sides, during the last European War: the Germans said 
that we gouged out the eyes of prisoners of war; we 
said that they made a habit of cutting off the arms of 
Belgian children and of crucifying Canadians. And s0, 


— 


one supposes, these odious relations will go on, so long as 
war itself goes on. 
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FREE TRADE COLONIES: THE DUTCH EXAMPLE 


By S. F. VAN OSS (Editor, Haagsche Post) 


Wuen looking at a map of Asia one sees its south-eastern 
part, opp‘ site Singapore, covered by a vast group of islands, 
which, as it were, form stepping-stones from Malacca, on the 

Asiatic mainland, to Australia. The greater part of this 
archipelago is Dutch territory, known as Dutch India. 
Outside Holland its geographical extent is realised by 
few. From the eastern end to the western of the archipelago 
js a space of 8,300 English miles, a little more than the 
distance from Gibraltar to Siberia, and twice as far as London 
is from Moscow. Another significant fact, often overlooked, 
is that Singapore juts out to close proximity to the three 
most important islands of the archipelago, namely, Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo. The superficial area of the Dutch-India 
islands as a whole is approximately eight times that of Great 
Britain. Java is about as large as England, and has roughly 
the same population—40,000,000 ; its capital, Batavia, was 
founded by the Dutch in 1619. The other islands are far less 
populous, and have together some 20,000,000 inhabitants. 
Sumatra, developed with growing intensity, is the largest, 
and indeed one of the largest on earth: next comes Borneo, 
whose northern part is a British Protectorate ; then Celebes, 
especially renowned for its costly spices, and New Guinea, 
whose eastern half is partly in Australian ownership and 
partly under Australian mandate. Bali should also be men- 
tioned, as an old seat of Buddhistie art and culture. The 
smaller islands are numbered by the score. 

These 60,000,000 people vary greatly, ethnologically and 
culturally. Many centurics of civilisation separate the 
animistic Papuans of New Guinea from the highly cultivated 
intellectuals of Java, where noble families existing in con- 
tinuous line for more than a thousand years are no rarity. 
The task of governing populations showing such marked 
differences in intellectual and moral status has not been an 
sasy one; but the Dutch, like the British, have a natural 
ability, developed through an experience of three centuries, 
for giving a lead to populations who cannot take a place 
among independent nations, with all this implies. It 
is generally and generously admitied that in their archipelago 
the Dutch have both culturally and economically achieved 
a work of which they may well be proud, 

The economic importance of Dutch India becomes at once 
apparent from the variety and bulk of its products, tropical 
raw materials and foodstuffs. Their export volume reached 
its peak in 1929, with 10,000,000 tons—the load of, say, a 
thousand big steamers—to the value of 1,500,000,600 gulden, 
say £200,000,000. In 1935 the bulk diminished slightly, to 
9,500,000 tons; but the money value showed a_ colossal 
drop, to less than 500,000,000 gulden. The fall in world 
prices for tropical products can hardly be better demon- 
strated than by this shrinkage in value to almost one-third. 
for virtually the same bulk in goods. The fall was not 
entirely due to the general demoralisation of world markets : 
part of it must also be attributed to the difficulties. of many 
countries as regards money remittances, and still more to 
the obstacles which leading countries placed in the way of 
importing tropical produce not originating in their own 
colonies. 

It is worth while to cite statistics regarding the principal 
products of the Dutch East Indies, comparing quantities 
and values for 1929, the peak year, and 1935, when the 
trough of the depression seems to have been reached : 

Value 


(million gulden). 


Quantity 
(in 1,000 tons). 


Some 
leading Exports. 


1929, 1935. 1929. 1935. 
Mineral Oils 3,830 5,100 180 85 
Sugar ; a 2,460 1,046 306 35 
Rubber 7” a 322 320 237 70 
Tin ae a 42 28 79 35 
Tea e <s 83 74 86 37 
Coffee se Be 83 83 70 19 
Tobacco a! ae 75 50 83 35 


Copra os oe 465 490 98 26 


These figures demonstrate strikingly, in the first place, 
the fatal fall in prices. Technically the development of 
agricultural and mineral resources in Dutch India stands 
admittedly high, and production costs, if not lower than 
anywhere clse, are at least as low. But with market prices 
below the minimum cost of production, a great many well-run 
enterprises, which in better times had prudently built up 
large reserves, were threatened with gradual submersion, 
not only in these islands, but throughout the earth’s tropical 
regions ; and so international measures imposed themselves 
upon the various nations interested. International agree- 
ments for the restriction of production were reached as 
regards tea, tin and rubber. In respect of sugar many 
attempts have been made, but so far without success. For 
Java, which, apart from Peru, is the only great sugar- 
producing country without protected markets, the lack of 
international regulation of sugar-production means the 
annihilation of vast sums of capital invested, and a con- 
siderable lowering of the purchasing-power of large numbers 
of the native population; the annual production capacity 
of this highly-developed and magnificently-managed industry 
is no less than 3,000,000 tons. But the entire unprotected 
sugar market can today only consume 2,500,000 tons, and 
there are other producers besides Java. (World sugar con- 
sumption is 26,000,000 tons.) And this has compelled the 
Dutch-Indian Government to restrict Java’s production to 
1,400,000 tons, so that one-half of an ultra-modern and 
cheaply-working plant has had to be shut down. 

The sugar situation was only one of many very serious pro- 
blems with which the Government had to grapple owing to the 
world erisis. At first these problems mainly concerned 
exports from Dutch India, but as a legical consequeace 
difficulties in its import trade soon arose. For, as exports 
suffered, purchasing power waned, and the population began 
to buy all kinds of cheap articles from countries which saw 
their opportunity but which could not take payment in 
Dutch-India produce of equivalent value. Apart from a 
sudden disequilibration of the Colonial budget—met by 
appropriate if drastic measures, chiefly economies, which very 
soon again made budgets balance—this led to difficulties for 
the trade with the Mother Country ; and thus the Batavia 
Government were compelled to prescribe quotas for some 
articles of daily use. However, these were restricted to 
imports making less than 24 per cent. of the total, which 
later in 1935 came to 275 million gulden, or a little less than 
£40,000,000. And it is important to note that the principle 
of * proportionality was fully adhered to. There was no 
discrimination against any country, and * most-favoured- 
nation” clauses were strictly observed. However diflicult 
times and problems might be, the old Dutch Colonial principle 
of equal economic rights for all was most rigidly upheld. 

Today as much as ever Dutch Colonial policy adheres to 
this traditional policy, and Holland’s tropical territories 
remain in the fullest sense freely open to foreign capital, foreign 
labour and foreign goods. Customs duties remain wholly 
** fiseal *°—i.e., for purposes of revenue, and equal for all. 
They are not designed to protect home industries, nor to give 
anyone preference; not even the Mother Country. Free 
trade Colonies, therefore, all Dutch Colonies remain, crisis 
or no crisis. The traditional broadmindedness with which 
other nationals have always been received in the Dutch Indies 
has enabled many British mercantile houses and enterprises 
to become established there. Many millions of British capital 
have been invested out there. For this reason alone England is 
deeply interested in the future of these fertile and populous 
isles ; apart from the fact that even now British exports to 
them reach 25 million gulden per annum, and imports 30 
million. These figures will undoubtedly expand again when 
the recovery, which is now happily setting in, makes further 
progress. The further peaceful economic development of the 
vast island empire between the Indian and Pacifie Oceans is 
not merely a narrow national Dutch interest. It is of world 
importance. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Country Wife.” By W. Wycherley. At the Old Vic 


Ir is still customary to quote Lamb in discussing a Restoration 
comedy. “These sports of a witty fancy,” Lamb wrote, 
““are a world of themselves. ... They, have got out of 
Christendom into the land of . . . Cuckoldry—the Utopia of 
gallantry, where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect 
freedom. It is altogether a speculative scene of things, 
which has no reference whatever to the world that is.” Now 
that The Country Wife has been admitted into the discreet 
repertory of the Old Vic, perhaps we may discard Lamb’s 
largely fanciful apology. The plot is indeed fantastic (it 
will be recalled that it depends upon Horner’s, declaration 
of impotence, under cloak of which he sets out systematically 
to cuckold the town), but the whole atmosphere of the play, 
its vocabulary, its motives, its wit, is clearly one that issues 
not from imagination, but from observation, even if observa- 
tion infinitely exaggerated. Only hypocrisy can hope to 
disguise Wycherley’s indecency under a pretence of fancy, 
but it is both hypocrisy and an anachronism to pretend 
that what is indelicate may not also be amusing. The 
Country Wife is theatrically effective precisely because of 
the unabashed thoroughness with which it exploits its theme, 
and if we sometimes feel the need of a little more variety 
than is provided by the abortive sub-plot built on the cocksure 
foppery of Sparkish, we cannot but admire the magnificence 
of its disregard for evasions and half-measures. Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie has slightly modified Wycherley’s cynicism by 
interpolating a few gay and irrelevant little songs, acquiring 
some charmingly formal decorations by Mr. Oliver Messel, 
and giving the part of the calculating middle-aged roué Horner 
to the young and personable Mr. Michael Redgrave. But 
Wycherley cannot be repressed, and in the other parts reality 
keeps on breaking through. Miss Edith Evans magnificently 
presents the glittering grossness of Lady Fidget, Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger is a faultless Sparkish, Mr. Richard Goolden is an 
admirable Fidget, Miss Ruth Gordon makes an endearing 
slut of Mrs. Pinchwife, and the other actors conspire with 
them to give the play the effect which its author intended for it. 


DEREK VERSCIHOYLE, 


“Oscar Wilde.” By Leslie and Sewell Stokes. At the Gate 


Tis play is enlivened throughout by Wilde’s wit; it has a 
brilliant first act, overshadowed by a sense of doom to come, 
and with a most moving scene between Wilde and Charlie 
Parker in a private room at a restaurant; the second act 
has an extremely dramatic representation of Carson’s cross- 
examination of Wilde in the Queensberry trial; and Mr. 
Robert Morley throughout conveys a sense of Wilde’s genius, 
intelligence and goodness. He even succeeds in conveying 
that extraordinary power of giving happiness to others. The 
jokes remain good because Wilde had several practical things 
to say and said them extremely well; and the British public 
which was his butt has not so changed that they have lost 
their truth. After the Queensberry trial, the Wilde trial 
itself is somewhat of an anti-climax. It lacks the extremely 
exciting duel between Wilde and Carson who, always on the 
side of wrong, in the Queensberry trial was on the top of his 
form. It is during the second act that the authors begin 
to lose grasp of their subject. Wilde’s passionate speech 
in defence of the spirituality of his love is very moving; 
but the authors fail to make the contrast between that 
expression of his feeling and some of the young men to whom 
it was devoted, without charm, beauty, youth or virtue. 
When Wilde said ** I prefer pleasure to happiness ; it is so much 
more tragic,” it is this contrast which he indicated. Here we 
see only Charlie Parker, who is brilliantly played by Mr. John 
Carrol, with all the qualities necessary to give conviction to 
Wilde’s defence of himself. ‘The essential and critical contrast 
lacking, Wilde appears only as a man misunderstood by the 
perpetually misunderstanding public, and the sense of doom 
he carried within himself cannot, though indicated in the first 
act, be brought to its proper conclusion. 
Goronwy REEs, 


The Cinema 


“Nutrition ” 

WE are apt to forget, among the gangsters and the grang 
passions, that the cinema has other uses than fiction, and yet 
it is. the Gas Light and Coke Company which is responsible 
for the most interesting film I have seen for a long time, 
This Company deserves the highest praise. For the secong 
time it has undertaken a work which should have beep 
the responsibility. of the Ministry of Health. There 
is no gas propaganda in Nutrition, any more than there wags 
in Housing Problems. Both pictures are the work of Mr, 
“dgar Anstey, who is contributing something new to the 
documentary film. ‘The documentary film has sometimes 
hovered too uneasily on the edge of art and story-telling. The 
G.P.O. Unit in Song of Ceylon produced the most aesthetically 
satisfying film ever made in this country, but there 
have been times—in Night Mail, for example—when 
the demands of instruction and the instinct to create 
a work of art have conflicted. The final sequences in Night 
Mail were aesthetically satisfying, but earlier in the film 
one was aware of hesitation: we were shown too many 
technicalities for atmospheric purposes, we were shown too 
few for understanding. 

In Housing Problems Mr. Anstey was superbly untroubled 
by the aesthetic craving: he used the camera as a first- 
class reporter, and a reporter too truthful, too vivid, to find 
a place on any modern newspaper. He produced a poignant 
and convincing document simply by taking his camera and 
his microphone into the slums, the terrible tiny peeling 
rooms, up the broken stairways, into the airless courts and 
letting the women talk in their own way about the dirt and 
rats and bugs. The method was simple, certainly, but it 
cannot have been easy ; it must have needed human qualities 
more common among Russian than English directors, 
(Compare the characters in Housing Problems with the 
frightened ironed-out personalities with censored scripts 
whom the B.B.C. present as “ documentary.”’) 

Nutrition has everything which Housing Problems had (the 
same human interest handled with the finest, self-effacing 
sympathy) and a great deal more beside. It goes deeper 
and speaks with more authority. It takes the statistics, the 
categories of food (energy, body building, protective), and 
presents the problem at different dramatic levels: the 
chemist in his laboratory examining his rats (the small, under- 
sized, piebald creature, who scrambles in a scared way beneath 
his plump capitalist companion, has been fed on a typical 
working-class diet), Sir John Orr on his experimental farm, 
the medical officers of Bethnal Green and Stockton-on-Tees 
in conference, the street markets, the Bluecoat boys on their 
playing fields, the working-class boys in their back strects. 
Professor Julian Huxley speaks the admirable, quite un- 
political commentary, which is interrupted occasionally for 
Mr. Herbert Morrison to describe what the London County 
Council is doing for elementary schoolchildren, for medical 
oificers to discuss the proper balancing of diets, for working 
women themselves to speak with a sad courage of their 
housekeeping, of cabbages at sixpence a pound, of the inevit- 
able hungry Thursdays. It is the foods which build and the 
foods which protect that are most expensive: the energy 
foods, which the children need least, are cheapest, and 
who can blame the parents if they choose to give their children 
the foods which will at least prevent their feeling their starva- 
tion? And a long parade goes past the camera of cheerful 
child faces above under-developed bodies. 

Mr. Anstey has had no aesthetic end in view: he _ has 
wanted to explain the problem clearly and to make the fight 
for better diets personal by means of showing the actual 
sufferers, the actual investigators, but there is always an 
aesthetic delight in complete competence. Conrad once 
wrote an essay in praise of the literary merits of the oflicial 
Notices to Mariners, and as the film reaches its end, the 
summing-up of the commentator coinciding with a quick 
repetition of images, one is aware of having attended not only 
a vivid and authoritative lecture but a contribution to 
Cinema, 

GrawAM GREENE. 
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Art 


Discoveries in Greece and Crete 


que exhibition at Burlington House of the work of a single 
archaeological school during fifty years is bound to be rather 
heterogeneous. Further, since most of the objects excavated 
and studied are in Greece, their place here is chiefly taken by 
reproduct ions—casts, photographs and drawings.’ Neverthe- 
Jess, it is not only impressive as a record of work but well 
worth visiting as an exhibition. 

It is divided into three sections: one room devoted to 
Minoan culture, chiefly illustrated by Sir Arthur Evans’s 
discoveries at IXnossos, two to School excavations and the 
work of individual students, and one to Byzantine art. The 
first and last are the most immediately striking: they form 
distinct wholes, while the intermediate sections are inevitably 
a number of rather haphazard extracts from the immense 
ficld of Greek art. On the other hand, the attempt to cram 
all Minoan culture into one room is rather intimidating, and 
the restorer’s imagination seems sometimes a little highly- 
coloured. Still, both faults would have pleased the Minoans, 
and this remains a rare opportunity for secing the whole 
material united, and deserves close attention even from those 
who do not rate the intrinsic value of Minoan art high. 

The second room deals chiefly with Prehistoric Greece and 
centres round Mycenae. Here the material is more modestly 
presented and consequently easicr to appreciate. The third 
room is dominated by the recent excavations at Perachora. 
This is as it should be, both because they are unpublished and 
because of the intrinsic’ merit of the finds. Most striking 
are the bronzes and ivories, of which there are excellent casts ; 
some of them are masterpieces (ivory sphinx 236, bronze 
spinx 249, lion 246, Herakles 260). The pottery, being 
chiefly illustrated by photographs, does not tell so well, but the 
exquisite drawing of the bust deserves attention ; some of the 
pieces of 214 should be compared with the wonderful 
fragment shown in a drawing by Humfry Payne, 361b. 
The temple-model 231 is also of uncommon interest. The 
archaic material from Sparta and elsewhere forms a valuable 
supplement to that from Perachora, and Sparta (shown in 
room two) adds a piece of major statuary, the warrior 199— 
a good work if not a masterpiece. Major sculpture is also 
represented in the section dealing with the work of the late 
Humfry Payne. He perceived that the Rampin head in 
the Louvre joined the torso of a rider from the Acropolis of 
Athens, and casts of the two are here for the first time 
united. The head has always been recognised as a very 
fine piece, but mounted on the body it gives us an out- 
standing masterpiece of early Greek art. 

The core of the Byzantine section is a large number of 
drawings, with supplemertary photographs, of Greek churches 
and the mosaics in them, made by students of the School 
in the first thirty years of its existence, and through lack 
of funds chiefly unpublished. The drawings are of very 
high quality, particularly those of Weir and Barnsley ; but 
George’s of St. Demetrius at Thessalonika are also exceedingly 
good and derive a special importance from the fact that that 
very beautiful building and its mosaics have since been 
chiefly destroyed. The dctail head 541 is an exceptionally 
sensitive drawing—evidently a very faithful rendering of a 
very beautiful original. It is to be hoped that these will 
be published, also Weir and Barnsley’s work—their St. Luce 
appeared in 1901, but none of the others have seen the light 
before this exhibition. The cases of ikons and Byzantine 
pottery and nick-nacks, and the very beautiful seventeenth- 
eighteenth-century Greek island embroideries with which 
the walls above the drawings are hung, have the refreshing 
quality of being originals, inevitably rare in the earlier rooms. 

In face of so many examples of the art produced in Greece 
over some five thousand years, one naturally looks to see if 
there is any continuity of spirit. Throughout a great part 
there undoubtedly is. Perhaps even the great mosaics of 
St. Demetrius at Thessalonika are the last flare of the tradition 

already manifest in the carliest bronzes from Perachora, 
which passes through such ups and downs as the Rampin 
horseman (367-8) and the Lycosura group (381-2), but the 
Palace of Knossos and the Monastery of St. Luce are as 
little * Greek * as the Cathedral at Chartres or the Taj Mahal. 
Martin ROBERTSON. 


Rugendamm 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten]} 


RtGEN ist keine Insel mehr.. Das gtésste deutsche Eiland, 
im Norden von Berlin vor der pommerschen Kiiste in der 
Ostsee gelegen, ist nun mit dem Festland durch einen Damm 
verbunden. Die neué Dammstrasse ist ein politisches, 
strategisches und technisches Meisterwerk. 

Bereits vor siebzig Jahren wurde ein Plan veréffentlicht, 
der vorsah, den Strelasund zwischen Riigen und Stralsund z: 
iiberbriicken. Damals dienten kleine Eisenbahnen dem 
Verkehr zwischen der Hafenstadt Stralsund und dem Hinter- 
land im Siiden. Die letzte dieser Spielzeugbahnen ‘beférdert 
heute noch die Reisenden von Velgast nach den Badeorten 
auf dem Darss, Prerow und Zingst. Stralsund selbst, die 
ehrwiirdige Hansestadt, die in diesem Jahr siebenhundert 
Jahre alt geworden ist, schlief seit Wallensteins und Gustav 


Adolfs Zeiten, den Dornréschenschlaf der Romantik, fiir 
Liebes-und MHochzeits-Paare eine liebe und_ kdéstliche 
Marchenstadt. 


Dann ergriff auch die Neuzeit von Pommern Besitz. Um 
den stiirmisch angewachsenen Verkehr zwischen der fast 
tausend Quadratkilometer grossen Insel Riigen mit ihren 
aufbliihenden Seebiidern und dem Kontinent zu bewiltigen, 
wurden vor fiinfzig Jahren drei Dampffahren eingcerichtet. 
Schon im ersten Jahre wurden neunzigtausend Personen 
von und zur Insel beférdert. Die Reichsbahn liess spiiter 
ihre D-Ziige direkt von Berlin bis Sassnitz auf Riigen fahren 
und der Reiseverkehr zwischen Deutschland und Skandinavien 
wurde immer stirker. Durch die Riigenbahn Stralsund— 
Sassnitz wurde die friihere Fahrtdauer zwischen Berlin und 
Stockholm von 48 auf 22 Stunden herabgesetzt. Eine ganze 
Flotille von Dampffihren, die ‘Altefihr,’ ‘ Bergen,’ ‘ Putbus,’ 
‘ Riigen’ und ‘ Sassnitz,’ die bis zu vier Eisenbahnwaggons 
aufnehmen konnten, versah den Dienst. Der Reiseverkehr 
wuchs von 97.000 Personen fiir 1913 auf 184.000 Personen 
fiir 1930. 

Im Geburtsjahr des Dritten Reiches wurde nun endlich 
das alte Projekt des Riigendamms wieder aufgenommen 
und mit dem Bau des Dammes begonnen. Der Hinden- 
burgdamm, der die Insel Sylt in der Nordsee mit der Halbinsel 
Jiitland verbindet, war ein gutes Vorbild gewesen. Politisch 
musste ein soleher Damm als festes Bindeglied zwischen 
Deutschland und dem “‘ stammverwandten ” Norden ebenfalls 
eine gute Wirkung haben. Militirisch sollte der Damm 
ebenfalls ein wichtiges Bollwerk fiir den geplanten “* Ostkrieg” 


werden. Technisch gab es fiir den deutschen Ingenieur 
iiberhaupt keine Schwicrigkeiten. So wurde der seit 
siebzig Jahren geplente Riigendamm in drei Jahren 
vollendet. 


Das Werk wurde gerade zur rechten Zeit fertig. Denn der 
II. Kongress der Internationalen Vereinigung fiir Briickenbau 
und Hochbau hatte eben seine Tagung in Berlin eréffnet. 
Nach den Ausfiihrungen der englischen, franzésischen und 
italienischen Vicepriisidenten haben die Ingenieure die 
Aufgabe, Briicken der Freundschaft zwischen den cin- 
zelnen Liindern zu bauen. Und ist nicht der eben 
vollendete Riigendamm eine solche Briicke der Freund- 
schaft ? 

Eine grosse Zahl von Gisten aus Diinemark, Finnland, 
Norwegen und Schweden fand sich daher auch zum Festakt 
ein. Der Damm, der tausend Menschen in 600.000 Arbeitstage- 
werken beschiftigte, und 25 Millionen Mark kostete, besteht 
aus eincr eingleisigen Hauptbahn, ciner sechs Meter breiten 
Strasse und einem zweicinhalb Meter breiten Fussweg. 
Zuerst wurde der Damm von einem Fiihrschiff aus besichtigt. 
In Paradefahrt passierten dann die tibrigen Fahrschiffe die 
* Altefiihr’’ mit ihren vielhundert Gisten. Im Stralsunder 
Hafen meldete der ilteste Fiihrkapitin Schulz dem Reichs- 
bahndirektor Dorpmiiller, das angetretene Fahrpersonal, 
das von der Reichsbahn in andere Zweige des Eisenbahndienstes 
iibernommen wurde. Die Flagge vom Portal des Fahrschiff- 
bettes wurde eingezogen. Auf der nunmehrigen Halbinsci 
Riigen, in Altefihr, wurde der Stockholmer Schnellzug 
D 14 erwartet, mit Ansprachen beehrt und mit der deutschen 
und der schwedischen Hymne besungen, nachdem der Festzug 
vorher das weisse Band siidlich der Ziegelgraben-Klappbriicke 
durchschnitten hatte. 


Der Riigendamm ist crdffnet! F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


October 17th 


In my records—so far as I have kept any—the sharpest 
change in the year, following the first hard frosts, comes 
round about October 17th, exactly six months: after a day 
that most often marks the arrival of the nightingale and cuckoo 
in the spring. The tenderer things collapse: vegetable mar- 
rows, nasturtiums, dahlias, beans and sometimes chestnut 
and ash leaves. Yet no date can be a true average, as the 
preliminary frosts already experienced have well illustrated ; 
for within the same parish the gourds in the valleys have alto- 
gether wilted while those on the open upland have managed 
to hold their heads up. It is the habit of cold air to roll 
downwards ; and this wad of stagnant cold is the cause of the 
valley’s inferiority. Similarly, it surpasses the hill when the 
blizzard is in force. 

* * * * 


Gone to Ground 


The change in the year is marked even in commerce. The 
cider-makers reach their pitch of highest activity, not only 
because the harvest of cider-apples in England begins to 
aceelerate, but because it is now for the first time legal to 
import apples. They may not be imported from some contin- 
ental districts earlier because the Colorado beetle, so it is 
judged, may be still at large. The nasty yellowish caterpillar 
of that destructive insect goes to ground in October and none 
is at large after the second week. A good many of our native 
insects and even animals seek a hibernaculum nowabouts ;., 
the noctule bat (one of which I saw on the last day of Septem- 
ber) creeps into a crack in a heap of stones—to give one dis- 
covered retreat—-about this season. The queen wasps are 
under the loose elm bark and the bees are being shut up for 
the winter. The sap in the twigs of trees retires very much 
for the same purpose as the animals and you begin this week 
for the first time to detect in the general view of the wood the 
negative influence of the retiring dyes, for autumnal coloration 
is chiefly a change due more to subtraction than addition. 
And our house-living swallows and martins seek their winter 
quarters, not in a stuffy hole or protected twig, but in sunnier 
southern lands. Their hibernaculum is Africa, not Europe. 


* * * * 


Coronation Clumps 

The pretty idea of planting clumps of trees over the length 
of England as a record of the Coronation is described with 
a plan and details in the first number of the new little Quarterly 
Trees, produced by the Men of the Trees. Some such idea was 
fostered, I believe, by the Jacobites, and certain circles of 
lime trees are alleged, I do not know on what authority, 
to be a symbol of Jacobite loyalty. However that may be, 
trees make the best of historical monuments. They are not 
less lovely than architecture: ‘ The tricks of art that 
builders learned of trees” are many, and their planting 
would coincide with the revival of a “* tree sense” in Britain 
and indeed in the Empire. Are we not now making floors 
and furniture of West Australian Jarrah that was recently 
either destroyed or used only for paving? Lord Bledisloe 
(in a characteristic foreword) refers to the giant antiquity 
of the Kauri woods of North Auckland. We habitually 
exaggerate the age of our own trees, but about the world 
exist a good many that have lasted a cool thousand years : 
even such little trees as Dragon tree by Government House 
in Gibraltar and the gargoyle olives by Majorcan roads go 
near to such antiquity. Oaks in England, say by Alder- 
maston in Berkshire, or in Hatfield Park or the Monnington 
oak, have seen perhaps 700 years of history at least. The 
newly proposed clumps are to be in shield, not circular form. 
T understand that land is being offered for their reception. 


oe * * * 


Songs and Words 


Several attempts have been made of recent years, both 
in Germany, where students of birds are many, and in the 
United States, to secure gramophone records of the songs of 
birds. None of them, I believe, has proved so successful 
as the latest attempt made in conjunction by Mr. Keech 
and Mr. Nicholson. The first is almost wholly responsible 


for the actual recording, in which he has been helped 
among others by Mr. Julian Huxley, who offered him facilitig, 
in the charming little wild bird sanctuary at Whibpsnade. 
Perhaps the chief difficulty. of reeording songs in natur 
is the sensitiveness of the microphone. The soughing (hoy. 
ever you pronounce it) of the wind, the rustle of the leaves, th 
hum of an engine miles away, the interference of other songs 
all spoil a record. One singularly perfect and amenabj 
blackbird, singing on a most suitable site, carolled in vain, 
for whenever he began a wren was inspired to-do the same. 
and the effect on the microphone was devastating. Even 
an echo may prove fatal. Nevertheless, in spite of gj 
difficulties the songs of fifteen different British species were 
well secured; and when carefully reproduced they give 
the real impression. I should not like to say, as Mr. Julian 
Huxley said at a private performance, that the illusion jg 
thorough, that the song of the nightingale—one of the best 
——summons up a Surrey spinney at night; or that the cuckoo’s 
call “ begets the golden time again” ; but there is the song, 
true, distinct and pleasing, to be analysed at will or useq 
by the less learned for identification. The accomplishment 
is as nearly as may be unique. The publication of a book 
with sound illustrations is, I should say, properly unique, 
Yet only the fringe of the subject is touched. How amusing 
and how instructive it would be to give a bird’s record 
throughout the year: its calls and cries, its spring song 
and its winter song, its lyries and its challenges. Tennyson 
once lamented that he had not enjoyed the opportunities in his 
youth of South Kensington, when doubtless he would have 
polished hopelessly precise phrases about the colours of many 
more birds than the linnet, robin, pigeon and plover. The 
nature poet of the future will doubtless have the chance of 
a joint film and song; and the urban byricist be able to 
give points to his rural competitors ! 


* * %* * 
Sound Illustrations 


The provision of illustrations in sound (as well as in colour) 
is in itself a delightfully new idea; and Mr. Witherby is to 
be congratulated on this sequel to other pioneer work. He 
is almost the ** author and begetter ”’ of the eraft of bird-ringing 
in Britain; and in this regard is to Britain what Mr. Jack 
Miner of Ontario is to Canada. The width and extent and 
zeal of the ringers, who hope to solve by their artifice many 
of the problems of bird (and now of fish) migration, are due 
to his energy and ideas. It is exciting, to say no more, to 
receive from a publisher a box as well as a book. 'The book 
and its holder conceal the underlying gramophone discs 
on which the songs of 15 British birds are reproduced. If one 
day in the fields you heard a warbler and wondered if it 
might not be a willow warbler, and went home and _ turned 
on the willow warbler’s ditty, you would be a good deal 
surer of a correct identification than if you saw the bird 
and looked up a picture of it (even if that picture were by 
Mr. Seaby himself). The record preserves the sweet cadence 
of the ultimate notes with singular and persuasive fidelity, 
“once heard never forgotten.” 


* %* 


The Pioneers 


All those concerned with this publication are in some 
real sense pioneers: the publisher, the recorder and_ the 
writer of the words. Mr. Nicholson has enjoyed what is 
called a meteoric career among scientific ornithologists. 
After a very brief novitiate he established himself as an 
authority solely by the accurate ingenuity of his views. 
He was in the forefront of the makers of bird censuses. The 
review of the heron population was a masterpiece in London 
and elsewhere and starling roosts were afterwards estimated 
with less accuracy, as conditions made necessary, but with 
extreme ingenuity. He has broken new ground in several 
directions, and breaks it in this book. The value lies chiefly 
in his recognition of the many different causes of song and 
his singularly apt and well-observed observations. He was an 
admirable field observer before he became a critic. and never 
generalises except on the authority of his eyes and ears. 
His book is not.a last word, but it is likely-to be a lasting 
word, W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


| Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our *“* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential_—Ed. Tue Specraror.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 

gir,—When Dr. Barker compares Communism with 
Christianity I presume that he is thinking of the latter as a 
religion and not as an institution, He ought, then, to compare 
it with Communism as an ideal and not with State institutions 
in Russia, which are merely instruments for realising that 
jdeal. State and Stalin worship is not a Communist ideal any 
more than Pope worship should be a Christian one. On the 
contrary: Communism aims at abolishing the State, and 
Stalinism is considered to be merely a means to that end. 
The end may be a long way off, but one cannot expect much 
after only twenty years when the Church has accomplished 
so little in two thousand. The doctrine that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, to which Dr. Barker takes exception when 
it is practised in Russia, is Christian and not Communist, but 
it is a necessary compromise in the present stage of evolution 
towards the Communist ideal of economic equality. It may 
be true that today the Communist is sacrificing that equality 
“on the altar of material efficiency,’ but Christians have never 
ceased to sacrifice it on the altar of material property. 

It seems to me that any English Christian who sets out to 
criticise a new faith (Dr. Barker admits that Communism may 
be a faith) may soon find himself in a serious dilemma. As a 
Christian he must believe that the soul is the supreme reality, 
and that if you first seek the kingdom of God other things will 
be added. Conversely he must also believe that if the whole 
body is full of darkness the eye must be evil. Now, whether 
the body of England is full of darkness may be a matter of 
opinion, but there are already many who think so, and those 
among them who are Christians will hold the Church, the 
guardian of the nation’s soul, responsible. The rapid decay of 
standards, codes and values, of ** old English virtues,” healthy 
instincts and sound taste, they will attribute to previous 
spiritual death. 

To such people it will appear axiomatic that the nation will 
not find its feet again until it finds its soul. There is, however, 
agrave danger (from the Christian point of view) that it may 
find that soul outside the Church. This has already happened in 
Communist and Fascist countries, where, as a result, the 
Christian Churches have been persecuted or absorbed. I know 
that it may be objected that these political movements are not 
true faiths, or that they are anti-Christ in the guise of Christ. 
Space Coes not permit en answer to these objections, and I can 
only record a belief that these great movements, which are now 
swaying millions of the most virile inhabitants of our globe, 
cwe much of their vitality to a spiritual awakening. Should 
something of a like nature happen to us it is just possible that 
we might then say to our Churches and even to Christianity : 
under your spiritual guidance we lost our good name, our 
poetry, our countryside, our belief in eternal values, our 
physical health and beauty ; so we have no further use for 
you. If the Christian Church does not awaken England, 
England may wake up outside the Christian Church.—TI am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, LIoNEL H. Tripp. 

85 Canterbury Avenue, Ilford. 


[To the Ediior of Tut. Specraror.] 

Sirn,—The sum and substance of Professor Ernest Barker's 
most interesting article, ‘‘ Christianity and Communism,” is 
that while Communism uses force 2s a means of asserting 
itself, “‘an enforced ideal is a thing utterly opposed to 
Christianity.” This rather smug pronouncement would carry 
more weight if Christianity had‘lived up to its ideals. When 
we reflect, however, upon. such events as the Crusades, the 
conquest of the New World, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Spanish history of the ;ast two centuries and the recent 
conquest of Abyssinia, which it mow transpires had the 
tunstinted support of the Roman Church, we see how utterly 
false Christianity has becn to those ideals. 

The Press, strangely beholden to priestcraft, is to no small 
extent to blame for present-day clerical evils, for it seldom shows 


them up in their true colours. It sees the gradual sweeping 
away of religious systems no less perverted and corrupt than 
those of Biblical times, but so far have Christian priests 
dragged humanity from Christ and the Truth that Editors 
say of those who take punitive action that they are atheists 
and vandals. Perhaps iconoclasts of former times were similarly 
condemned at the outset. 

Christian priests accept just so much of the Mosaic Law 
as suits their book. Thus, if someonc, destitute and unem- 
ployed, helps himself to the contents of an offertory-box 
as David helped himself to the shew-bread, they say “ Let 
this man be imprisoned.” Or if someone shoots their son or 
daughter, “* Let this man be hanged.” When the Mosaic 
Law obstructs the march of sacerdotalism, however (graven 
images, God’s name in vain, having other gods, desecrating 
the Sabbath) it is, in effect, ‘* The Mosaic Law be hanged.” 
But nation after nation is discovering that what Christ 
intended to be a life-line has, owing to priestly rapacity and 
corruption, become a trip-rope and for some nations a veritable 
hangman’s noose. 


Brutal though their methods of extirpation are, very much 
of that which the * Godless” set up is in closer accord with 
Gospel teaching than that which they overthrow. The so-called 
Godlessness, or hatred of God, today, is hatred of God and 
Christ as interpreted and presented by the priests, that is, 
the God of a religion rotten with polytheism, idolatry and 
self-seeking ; not the God of the Bible, not the Christ of the 
Gospels who spent His life condemning the social injustice, 
mnilitarism, poverty and destitution which is today turning 
millions of human beings into wild animals. To read of the 
Bible God or of the Gospel Christ is virtually prohibited 
throughout the major portion of Christendom. God _ has, 
of course, been known by names innumerable in world history. 
Baal was God and Huitzilopochtli was God. Odium and 
hatred ultimately attached to them and to God under other 
names because of the priestly wickedness done in their names, 
If our Western civilisation ever collapses, as well it may, 
and a yellow or a black one succeeds it, can we expect that 
the descendants of Abyssinians, negroes and South-American 
Indians will not look with odium and hatred on those gods 
which tolerated the enslavement, exploitation and disembowel- 
ling of their ancestors ? 

Although Spaniards have for centuries been steeped in the 
very essence of Roman Christianity, how utterly superficial 
has been its teaching is manifest today in the inhuman 
atrocities committed by both belligerents in the Civil War— 
atrocities which do not lose by comparison with any perpetrated 
before the advent of Christ. But there is other work with which 
the Church there has busied itself, work which has by no 
means been superficially or unprofitably carried out. When 
the Prime Minister, Don Manuel Azana, nationalised Church 
property and dissolved the Jesuit Order, in 1931, the value 
of that property was found to be no less than £100,000,000, 
and even a Spanish priest himself has expressed surprise at 
the manner in which pesetas flowed into the Bishops’ Palaces 
* for the salvation of souls.” Stupendous though this sum 
is, it represents but a fraction of the total clerical hoard, for 
the Jesuit Order alone is said to have owned one-third of the 
industrial wealth of the country. Negligent though the priests 
have been, then, in cleansing Spanish souls, they cannot 
be said to have displayed a similar negligence and incom- 
petence in making Spanish pockets ** come clean,”’ for camou- 
flaged behind a fagade of righteousness, they have plainly 
been * soaking ”*’ the populace. This has to a large extent 
been made possible by the fact that 45 per cent. of the Spanish 
population is illiterate, and illiteracy and ignorance of the 
Scriptures are of course the sheet-anchor of clerical corruption. 

The writer remembers that, 35 years ago, Malta longed to 
be rid of Malta fever as the Spaniards long to be rid of their 
priests. The victims of the fever were invariably dieted on 
goats’ milk. The deathroll became so heavy that a Medical 
Commission from England came upon the scene. Eventually 
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it traced the cause of the disease to this very milk, and I 

believe that.many of the world’s troubles today are similarly 

the outcome of a diet of perverted Christianity.—Your 

obedient servant, W. A. PowE Lt, Captain. 
Andover. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Dr. Ernest Barker limits unduly the meaning of 
** faith ’? when he says “ the whole philosophy of Cummunism 
is opposed to faith,’ and defines faith as ‘ belief in the 
invisible.” 

Communists have faith in human nature, faith that Right 
will triumph over Might (though they do not leave Right 
unarmed), faith in the emergence of justice and comradeship 
from the welter of struggling and selfish cut-throat com- 
petitors, faith that equality of chances in life will give better 
results than the harsh and undeserved social distinctions 
of our present system. 

I submit that faith of this kind is finer, more creative, 
more humane than the faith which the sehoolboy so pungently 
defined as “ belief in what you know to be untrue.”—Yours 
faithfully, HAMILTON FYFE, 


THE STATE AS LICENSED VICTUALLER 

[To the Editor of Tuk SrecratTorR.] 
Sm,—TI will not attempt to follow Mr. W. H. Worsnop in 
his highly controversial statements regarding the Carlisle 
Experiment, but the facts can speak for themselves. In 
1908 the convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle City num- 
bered 300; in 1916, 950, and in 1982, 49. So far as I am 
aware, no such results have been shown in any other city 
of similar size throughout the country during the same 
periods. 

It is, of course, true that there is not agreement as to 
the results obtained by the Liquor Control Board, but the 
full evidence, pro and con, may be read by anyone interested 
in the Licensing Commission Report, and there I am content 
to leave it, although the late Dean of Carlisle, the City 
Member of Parliament, the Mayor of the City, and the Chief 
Constable have all informed me personally that they are 
satisfied that the Scheme has reduced drinking throughout 
the area, and that the results of the Control Board have 
had a beneficial effect on the district. The irrefutable fact 
is that there now exists a capital sum sufficient to extinguish 
the whole of the licences in the district did the citizens so 
desire this, without charge to the tax-payer. Accepting his 
statement (with which I do not agree), it would cost the 
tax-payer £1,000,000,000 to purchase the Trade in other 
parts of the country; does he regard this as a satisfactory 
arrangement from the tax-payer’s point of view ? 

The comparative figures given in my last letter were not 
in any direction selective. I took the period 1982-33 as 
the basis of comparison because in that year, for the first 
time since 1920, when our drink expenditure reached the 
peak at £450,000,000, there was again an increase in national 
liquor expenditure as a result (a) of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
reductions in liquor duty, and (6) increased advertising ex- 
penditure on the part of the Trade. 

It is interesting to note that almost fractionally the 
national convictions for drunkenness have increased in the 
same proportion as the national increased consumption of 
drink. 

There is no suggestion that the nation would wish to take 
over the assets of the Trade on other than a fair valuation, 
or that this was done in the Carlisle Experiment. The 
vital issue is that disinterested control would destroy the 
incentive of private profit. It is debatable whether any 
real reduction in our national drinking facilities has been 
effected through the Balfour Compensation Act, for, with 
every three licences extinguished by the magistrates as 
redundant since its application, one Licensed Cxub, entirely 
beyond the control of the magistrates or the police, has 
come into existence.’ It is, however, a notorious fact that 
the Compensation Levy at present existing is quite inadequate 
to enable Licensing Magistrates to purchase the present 
redundant licences. 

Mr. Worsnop says that although there are half a million 
more people at work than there were twelve months ago, 
there is only an increase of 130,543 barrels of beer in the 
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first eight months of this year, as compared with 193 
which he says is “ 
thrift of the British people.” Does he suggest that this ig 
to the credit of the Licensing Trade, who it is estimated 
have spent some two to three millions during the last twelye 
months in creating a new demand, or that the accredited 
representative of the Trade—Sir Edgar Sanders—did not 
express their declared policy when he said, “We want to 
get the beer-drinking habit instilled into thousands, almost 
millions, of young men who do not know the taste of beer” » 
Presumably, therefore, in spite of the steady increase jn 
consumption which has taken place during the last two 
years in this country, there are still a large number of citizens 
who are learning to resist the intriguing invitation of the 
Licensed Victualler to ‘** Drink more beer.”—I am, yours 
faithfully, Ancus Watson, 
Sunlight Chambers; 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, 


5, 


a marvellous tribute to the sobriety and 


COUNT SFORZA AND SIR AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In the review of Count Sforza’s Europe and Europeans 
in your issue of October 2nd occurs the following passage ; 
“Count Sforza also offers us a few unfamiliar footnotes to 
history : 

‘When Stresemann communicated to the British Foreign 
Office in February, 1925, the draft of the plan which later became 
the Locarno Pact, Sir Austen Chamberlain discarded it as of no 
importance and informed Stresemann that he thought his ideas 
‘unwise and premature ”; which did not a little later stop his 
being awarded the Garter as one of the promoters of Locarno,’ ” 

The time has not yet come to tell in detail the history of 
this negotiation. All I can say is that Count Sforza hag 
been misinformed.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
The Goring Hotel, S.W.1. 


FASCISM AND DISORDER 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sprectraror.} 
Sirn,—Your extraordinary article on the Fascist march brings 
out three clements not previously associated with your paper, 
First, it reads like a blood-and-thunder editorial of our more 
vulgar newspapers. Secondly it suggests to your readers that 
you are giving way to a panic syndrome closely allied to the 
fear hysteria of a deer facing a leopard. But, worst of all, 
you omit to give prominence to the terror-tactics of those who 
claim to be anti-Fascists and to whose cowardly acts the up- 
heaval of last Sunday week is to be aitributed. Such colossal 
bias is unworthy of your paper, and one begins to wonder 
whether the present editors have any moral or ethical right to 
be looked upon as the true guardians of The Spectator tra- 
dition.— Yours truly, Winiiam O'Connor. 

* Cheviot,’ Neasden Lane, N.W. 10. 

[The cause of the trouble on the date in question was 
the action of the Fascists, with their anti-Jewish record, in 
announcing a march in uniform through one of the most 
Jewish districts in London. There was never a time in The 
Spectators history when it would not have protested in the 
interests of order and decency against such wanton pro- 
voeation.—_-Ep. The Spectator.] 


PAPAL ENCYCLICALS 

[To the Editor of Tne Specrator.] 
Sir,—In a letter on Spain in your October 9th issue, Lord 
Clonmore draws attention to the encyclicals Rerwm Novarun, 
of Pope Leo XIIT, and Quadragesimo Anno, of the present 
Pope. It is very desirable that Papal encyclicals should 
receive more study than in this country seems to be the case, 
for they have a very important bearing on present-day 
problems. They are, however, generally long documents, full 
of detail, and must be studied in full and in relation one to 
another. 

Rerum Novarum, published in 1891, was devoted to ‘the 
condition of the labouring classes.” Quadragesimo was issued 
in 1931, in special commemoration of Rerum Novarum, and 
dealt with the same subject. 

Leo XI{I, as one result of the great length of his reign, issued 
a very large number of encyclicals, and they covered prac 
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tically the whole field of political, social, and economic 

roblems. The present Pope's Quadragesimo, in its very first 
paragraph, reaffirmed those encyclicals by name. They may 
pe taken, therefore, as the authentic teaching of the Roman 

Catholic Church. What, then, on politics, economies, and 
sociology, is that teaching ? 

' Unfortunately, such explanations of Papal encyclicals as 
appear occasionally in our popular Press relate mostly to details, 
and do not go down to basic principles. Yet it is the principles 
that matter. They govern the details. Pope Leo XIII, for 
example, in. Rerum Novarum, condemned “the greed of 
extortionate capitalists,” and advocated just treatment of 
workers. This is all to the good. However, no true under- 
standing of Papal teaching is possible unless the basic prin- 
ciples are grasped. 

The principles of the Papacy, as to matters of the State and 
sociology, are these :—The Church (meaning the Roman 
(Catholic Church) and the State are independent powers, each 
supreme in its own sphere, but with this condition: that in 
matters of common concern the State shall agree with, or 
defer to, the Church (Leo XIII, Arcanum Divinae); the Church 
js entirely a free and perfect society, dependent on no other 
power (Leo, Immortale Dei); The Church ‘has the power of 
judging and punishing (Leo, Immortale, and also Sapientiae 
Christianae) ; The State must profess one religion, and that 
one should be Roman Catholicism, ** which alone is true” 
(Immortale) ; Equality of various ** religions, as they call 
them,” in the State, is wrong (Immortale) ; Complete liberty of 
thought, opinion, and publication, is an evil (Immortale) ; The 
criterion of what the State should regard as right, is agree- 
ment with Roman Catholic doctrine (Leo, Libertas Praestan- 
lissimum Donum); The Church, while regarding toleration 
as an evil, nevertheless has regard to human weakness, and 
will wink at toleration ‘** for some greater good,” but it must 
be as limited as possible (Libertas); State laws adverse to 
Roman Catholic teaching are not binding in conscience 
(Sapientiae). 

These principles clearly express the fullest mediaeval ideals 
of Innocent III or Gregory VII ; and Leo XIII said (Immortale) 
that “ whatever the Roman Pontiffs have taught in the past, 
or shall teach, must be held firmly ; especially as to the so- 
called * liberties’ which now are so greatly coveted.” He 
admitted that at present the Church cannot enforce her 
claims, but added that she hopes ** for better times” (Libertas). 

It must be remembered also that the Roman Church claims 
jurisdiction over marriage (see Leo's Arcanum, and the present 
Pope’s Casti Connubii) and education (the present Pope's 
Rappresentanti) ; and that, by the motu proprio ‘* Quantavis 
Diligentia”’ of Pius X (1911), it is an offence involving 
excommunication to bring a cleric before a civil court save by 
permission of the bishop. 

The chief Papal encyclicals are easily accessible in English, 
being published by the Catholic Truth Society. Is it also 
permissible to mention a little book of my own (Roman 
Catholicism and Toleration, Watts and Co., Johnson's Court, 
London, E.C. 4, 7d.) in which the matter is expounded in 
detail ? 

The bearing of the foregoing on the Spanish problem is 
clear, As the Spanish Church’s history is one of ecclesiastical 
absolutism, there can be little doubt how it would act if in 
supreme power.——Yours faithfully, 


Highbury, N. 5. J. W. POYNTER. 


LIBERALS AND LEADERSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The paragraph headed “ The Plight of the Liberals ” 
in your ‘“* News of the Week ” of last Friday affected at least 
one reader with the same sensations as would be caused by the 
cocking of a sudden snook on the part of a usually well- 
mannered friend. 

Sitting on the Liberal bench at Westminster and then reading 
your columns at the end of the week I have rarely been 
conscious of any transition. The atmosphere has been essen- 
tially the same. Your Left Centre position is generally 
expressed by Liberals and very seldom by anyone else. Yet 
now vou want to dismiss us to Limbo with a sneer. 

Why is the Liberal Party, upon whose pre-War legislation 
the whole nation has leaned for support in these difficult 
years, now to be regarded as superfluous ? 


Is it because Conservatives have become so near-Liberal 
that the genuine article can be dispensed with ? Read the 
speeches at their party conference and be wise. Or -is it 
because Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman will do all that is 
required ? 

You can hardly think that, for it is the Wee-Free spirit 
that you particularly object to, and they were the leading 
elders of that kirk. Your words must have caused them much 
pain. 

You. admit that the re-embodiment of British Liberalism 
might in certain circumstances be an excellent thing. But 
you will follow the modern fashion. You will wait till the 
country is divided into contending factions of the Right and 
the Left, literally at daggers drawn, and then, when it is too 
late, you will try and improvise the Liberalism that might 
have saved you. No, Mr. Editor; take your pen, sit down 
quickly and write us a cheque, if only in the spirit of the old 
lady who always bowed at the name of the Devil—* because 
you never know, you know.”—Yours, &c., 

IF. KINGSLEY GRIFFITH. 

The Liberal Institute, 14 Southfield Road, Middlesbrough. 

P.S.—I believe that what really offends you is that we are 
enly asking for £50,000. I admit that it is a beggarly sum. 
Five million would have been High Finance. Fifty thousand 
is mere street mendicancy. But there are such people as the 
deserving poor ! 

[It may be conceded to Mr. Kingsley Griffith that the 
paragraph to which he refers was perhaps unnecessarily 
rigorous. That the Liberal Party suffers from a deficiency of 
outstanding leaders is not to be denied, but it may be agreed 
that it is not unique among the political parties of this country 
in that. If the success of its appeal has the effect of bringing 
into political life young men with the stuff of leadership in 
them the country will be the better for it.—Ep. The Spectator.} 


GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLAIMS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecratonr.] 
Sir,—Professor Berriedale Keith's letter ignores the funda- 
mental danger of giving a militaristic Germany overseas terri- 
tory from which she could, and assuredly would, menace the 
Empire, and especially Imperial communications, through 
the establishment of air and submarine bases. 

The Territory which Germany most desires, and which is 
usually mentioned by those who would restore to her land in 
Africa, is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa. South 
Africans, Rhodesians and East Africans are determined to 
resist the return of Germany to Eastern Africa primarily 
because they know what immense havoc could be wrought 
throughout British Africa by aircraft operating from bases 
in Tanganyika, and that submarines and commerce-taiders 
operating from the Tanganyika coast could sweep clear the 
Indian Ocean, threaten the Cape route, and do great damage 
even in Far Eastern waters. 

Professor Keith wants to know whether we are “ morally 
justified in seeking to deny Germany the possession of overseas 
territories.’ I would ask what moral justification he can 
suggest for his idea of providing Nazi Germany with such 
facilities, and how he would justify the transfer from British 
to German rule of Native populations, which would manifestly 
have nothing to gain, and might have a great deal to lose from 
such a course of action.—Yours faithfully, 

F. S. Joetson, Editor. 


East Africa and Rhodesia, 91 Great Titchfield Street, W. 1. 


“ 


THE FREE CHURCHES 

[To the Editor of Tuk SprecTaTor.| 
Sin,—I happen to possess a copy of “* The Form and Order of 
Their Majesties’ Coronation ~ used for King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra. (I presume that a generally similar proce- 


dure was followed in the case of King George V and Queen 
Mary.) It consists of XLX Sections, of which “ The Com- 
munion™ is Section XVIII. Allowing, of course, that the 


Sacramental portion can only be taken in an Anglican church 
by a priest in Anglican orders, it is evident that ample scope 
exists in the other sections of the long and elaborate service 
for the participation of clergy of other orders. Mr. G. W. R. 
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Thomson’s argument that only Anglicans can properly officiate 
in this national sacring of our common Sovereign therefore 
lacks validity: « _ : ‘ 

If this ‘ non-disqualification *’ applies to the English Free 
Churches, a fortiori does it attach to the Church of Scotland, 
whose ‘ established ” position in the eyes of the State is equal 
with that of her southern sister? Moreover, when conducting 
worship, non-episcopalian ministers do not wear “ secular 
academic gowns,” but their proper ecclesiastical garb. ‘ The 
aesthetic point of view,” therefore, need not be perturbed. 

In kindly hoping that representatives of other Christian 
communions may be invited to the Coronation “ as guests,” 
your correspondent fails to recognise the realities of the situa- 
tion.— Yours faithfully, D. E. Auty. 

St. Andrew's Manse, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


WHO WAS IN SAMARKAND ? 
[To the Editor of Tue SprecTator.] 


Str,—In her discussion with Mr. Peter Fleming as to which, 
if either, of them had spent forty-eight hours in Samarkand, 
Miss Ethel-Mannin says: ‘ When writing the book I was 
anxious to discover who had been to Samarkand.” It is not 
surprising, of course, that I should have escaped Miss Mannin’s 
notice, but perhaps I may be permitted, even at this late hour, 
to tell her that Chapter X XI of my book, * All the Russias,” 
is given to Samarkand, and contains fourteen of my own 
photographs of the city, of which I there said: ‘‘After Athens, 
Rome and Constantinople, I should rank Samarkand as the 
most interesting city in the world.””. My book, I should add, 
is now procurable only at a library, as its last edition has been 
out of print for years.—Yours obediently, : 
Reform Club. Henry NorMan. 


THE JUDICIAL HUMORIST 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
£rr,—It seems to me that your reviewer of Lord Darling's 
Famous Cases does less than justice to the Judge’s wit and 
humour. Certainly he says that many of his jokes were of 
the Punch type, but, strange to say, he says it in disparagement. 
I would say that Punch jokes rely almost entirely on their 
genuine humour and not on literary and historical allusions, 
as your reviewer seems to think. In comparing the Judge's 
humour with that of Punch he peys the former the highest 
compliment, but one wonders if he isn’t later ** damning with 
faint praise > when he describes it as ** good clean drawing- 
room fun.” He quotes what may be called * pawky ” 
remarks—one to J. H. Thomas—and because they are not 
great jokes (especially out of their contexts), he throws doubt 
on Lord Darling’s powers of humour, as he had already done 
on his capacity as a judge. Possibly the value of your re- 
viewer's opinion of the Judge, as such, is greater than his 
discrimination regarding Lord Darling’s wit and humour. Of 
the latter there are many instances, but perhaps I may be 
allowed to give two. Counsel asked’a witness: ‘* And what 
did you say to the man?” Witness: * I told him to go to 
Hell.’ Lord Darling whispered: ‘* Js he in Court?” The 
other example I heard myself at a re-trial because of a case of 
mistaken identity. Counsel was describing how a robbery 
had taken place and a photograph of the prisoner (who was 
thought to have been wrongly convicted) had been found on 
the premises. ‘ Did he leave it for the police?” interpolated 
Lord Darling. 

Surely such remarks did no harm to justice and only revealed 
that a brilliantly keen and lively mind was engaged on the 
matter in hand. A sense of humour, a sense of proportion and 
a sense of fairness being closely related, Lord Darling appears 
to have been well-equipped in these fundamental qualities. 

Your reviewer ends by asserting that ‘* it could hardly be 
expected of him to show qualities such as humanity or kind- 
ness, which we degenerate moderns look for in a judge, rather 
than wit or literary ability.” On the contrary the possession 
of humour (adorned by wit and literary ability) by a judge 
would lead me to expect just those qualities of humanity and 
kindness which your reviewer failed to see in the late Lord 
Darling.—Yours, ete., A. O. Brown. 

Vizeu, Portugal. 


(Prof. L. P. Jacks). 


== 


THE CHOICE OF A BOOK 


A PARAGRAPH in “ A Spectator’s Notebook,” on October 2nd 
invited ‘suggestions in response to the request of a reader of 
The Spectator for advice as to what book he could most appro- 
priately give to his daughter, who was just going up to Oxfonj 
for the first time. Only a selection of the replies received can 
he given—partly in the form of extracts. They include the 
following’: °° * 


“ To the fresher of any University I would most vigorously 
recommend that very readable and good book, The Control of 
the Mind, by R. H. Thouless. Your question might well be 
followed by another. What book would we give the student 
to read during the Christmas vacation ? At this time we 
would do general benefit by giving The Art of Living Together 
Then as knowledge accumulates and 
craft atrophies, we -might mention The Art of Writing, by 
*Q, and Notes on the Composition of Scientific Papers, by 


“T. Clifford Allbutt (which should be read by everyone who 


writes), If it should happen that the course of studies does 
not include any biological subject, then the mind would be the 
better for The Microbe Hunters, by Paul de Kruif. It will bea 
poor mind which is not stimulated to acquire his other books,” 


‘** T have no doubt whatever that. by far the best books for 
your correspondent’s daughter is The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green. It is possible that it is no longer in print. Three years 
ago, when I was going up, an ever-blessed aunt gave me an 
old edition of this heavenly book ‘ with numerous illustrations, 
designed and drawn on the wood ’ by Cuthbert Bede himself. 
I read it slowly during my first two weeks, and have frequently 
returned to it since then.” 


“TY am interested in your query re what book might be 
considered best to give’ to a young girl beginning life at 
Oxford. Let it be biography—if possible, that of a woman. 
I would suggest a short study of Josephine Butler, written by 
M. E. Fawcett and E. M. Turner.” 


** IT know of no more helpful book than the late Prof. I. E, 
McFadyen’s Learning and Life. It might be considered too 
small a book for presentation (91 pp.), but its worth should 
not be judged by its bulk.” 


** John Bickford Heard was known at Cambridge by myself 
and others. He produced a book The Tripartite Nature of 
Man (fifth edition, Clark, Edinburgh, 1885) showing that our 
defective theology is largely due to defective psychology. 
This I venture to recommend.” 

*T gave my grand-daughter who is going to Cambridge 
Spender’s Great Britain 1885-1935,” 

** May I offer my suggestion ? It is Luther Burbank’s The 
Harvest of the Years (Constable and Co.). This book influenced 
me strongly at such a time, and indeed is still a treasure 
without price. There is scarcely a paragraph in it free from 
interest or wisdom.” 

* The best book for a girl about to enter Oxford is undoubt- 
edly Tom Jones. The hero is not a saint, but he is a manly, 
straightforward young fellow, who always plays the game, 
and never takes advantage of innocence. The language of 
Fielding is plain, so is that of the Old Testament: and it 
can do no harm, but a great deal of good, to any well-taught 
en” 

‘** I recommend this book for the young lady going up to 
Oxford, Hints for Self-Culture, by Har Dayal, published by 
Messrs. Watts and Co., London, 5s.” 


** IT should suggest The Trial and Death of Socrates (Golden 
Treasury).” 

Other suggestions include : 

Frazer’s Golden Bough (abridged edition). 

Robert Bridge’s. The Spirit of Man.(three readers). 

Wordsworth’s Prelude. | 

Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 

Jude the Obscure. 

The Works of Dr. Stopes. 

The Ring and the Book. 

Plato’s Republic (Davies’ and Vaughan’s translation). 

** Janus * adds: ‘“ I cannot feel that any of these suggestions 
represents the ideal, but I have nothing better myself to put 
forward, Out of the whole list I should myself, all things 
considered, select Matthew Arnold’s Poems,” 
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The Trade in Armaments 


By VYVYAN ADAMS, MP. 


Mr. Noei-BaKER gave important evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Private Manufacture of Armaments. 
During its sessions he has clearly been at work on this book, 
sections of which are based on the evidence he gave. _ 
not ? The Royal Commission was set up towards the end of 
1934, The ordinary members of the public do not know 
when it will issue its report. And certainly there can be few 
who are better qualified than Mr. Noel-Baker to state the 
case against Private Manufacture. Indeed, it is an electoral 
anomaly and a criticism of his party that between 1931 and 
1936 no seat was found for him in Parliament. 

This book, a sincere and informed statement, is bound to 
serve two purposes: it will provide those who need no 
convinting with pewerful' armaments for their intellectual 
polemics ; and it will shake all who are at present unconvinced 
—all, that is, except those whom nothing would move. It is 
ihroughout free from touches of temperament. The author 
has suceessfully restrained uneasy and unhappy optimisms. 
Consequently, we read something to be admired for its careful 
moderation. It is loaded with documents. We often regret 
that we are not reading Mr. Noel-Baker: for Mr. Noel-Baker 
writes well. For this mass of evidence will carry more weight 
than flatulent and protracted rhetoric. ‘Very rarely does he 
allow conjecture to usurp the authority of evidence. ‘One 
instance appears to me to arise where he repeats the suspicion 
that proprietors and editors of newspapers recenily profited 
by speculation in the shares of aircraft companies while they 
were running a campaign for a stronger Air Force. Another 
point where he seems to fall short of the standard of absolute 
proof is in his expressed belief that armament interests affect 
the policy of the Navy League. But Mr. Noel-Baker is right 
in stressing Sir Charles Craven’s disclosure that when Vickers- 
Armstrong attempted to subscribe to the Navy League the 
firm’s generous offer was declined. The inaugural meeting of 
the Hands Off Britain Air Defence League, with its ludicrous 
propaganda (‘‘ Create a New Winged Army of Long-Range 
British Bombers to Smash the Foreign Hornets in their Nests ”’) 
is entertaining rather than precise evidence of graft. 
be granted that it might be instructive to cross-examine the 
organisers about the sources of their funds. 

On the other hand there is no dispute that in 1927 “ those 
interested in production” offered the Air League of the 
British Empiré £10,000 in two annual payments ‘for propa- 
ganda,” and that this offer was: accepted together with the 
proposal that on the standing joint committee a repre- 


sentative of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors — 


should be appointed as a consultative member. One of the 
most mortifying things to read, in view of the present situation 
in Europe, is the reminder of the notorious de Havilland 
advertisement of the Tiger Moth which was published in 
The Aeroplane on July 4th, 1934. It was described as being 
“for naval and military training,” 
advertisement said, supplied to the Royal Air Force and to 
‘the Governments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, China, 
Japan, Persia, Poland, Spain, Portugal, and Germany ” ! 
Mr. Noel-Baker shows the propaganda of the aircraft firms 
deriding disarmament and the League of Nations and so 
helping to influence high policy. Whenever the Disarmament 
Conference seemed likely to succeed propaganda against 
Geneva increased throughout sections of the Press. We are 
invited to believe that if the manufacture of military aircraft 


had been in the hands of the Government, the Private Manu- - 


facturers would have pressed for the International Control 
of Civil Aviation which would cause a vast expansion of 


By 





The Private Manufacture of Armaments, 


: Volume I, 
Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. (Gollancz, 18s.) ; ; 


Why_. 


Ret it . 


and had been, so the_ 


Air Lines and so an ealarged demand for the products of 
the private manufacturer. 
heard the terrible obituary language of the former Secretary 
of State for Air, Lord Londonderry : 
difficulty . . . in preserving the usc of the bombing aeroplane.” 

Sections of the English Press are open to serious suspicion— 


the influence of the armament intercsts can be clearly dis. | 


cerned. Bui, if it is any comfort to us, the plight of the 
foreign Press is far worse: Hardly any important French 
papers seem free from the influence of the French armament 
firms. The influence thus wiclded by such firms of different 
nationalities is one of the six “ evil effects” | 


Sir John was Foreign Secretary : 


ee 


own remarks as ‘“‘a very unfortunate speech.” 
mentary occasions. The day after I had from an ex-Service 
men a letter asking why I had not spoken (as though a mere 
‘wish to speak will enable one to catch the Speaker’s eye in a 
_big debate) and why I had not voted against the Private 
‘Manufacture of Armaments. My correspondent added “ We 
want no more Passchendaeles.”” Now, with all due respect 
to him, I think he was over-simplifying the problem. His 
‘language led me to conclude that he thought the Private 
~Manufacture of Armaments was the chief, perhaps even the 
only, cause of war. Mr. Noel-Baker, however great the 
‘temptation might be.in a book of this kind, makes no such 
“error. Indeed he studiously and expressly avoids it. He 


_ greatly strengthens: his case by admitting the va: iety of causes’ 


from which war springs. That the Private Manufacture of 
Armaments makes a very substantial contribution to the 
greatest of all secular calamities is, I think, a proposition 
‘not susceptible of contradiction. Mr. Noel-Baker has con- 
siderably strengthened that belief. 


There is one measure which could be quickly applied. Why 


should we not forthwith withhold any licences for the export | 


of arms or munitions to any destination until the League of 
- Nations had decided that a specified State needed them for its 
self-defence? Mr. 


as is now practised ; and a withholding of licences, without 


a change of system, might cause smuggling. But, in fact, ’ 


the licensing system today gives the Government control, 
_and yet the thing goes on. For every hundred licences pet- 


mitted the Board of Trade only refuses one or two applications. j 
‘Do private firms use this opportunity to sell to both com: | 


Do they 
Noel-Baker 


batants in an actual or possible war? They do. 
sell to potential enemies? They do. Mr. 
shows us. 
are cited, the most famous being the pre-War Mulliner case 
on which Mr. Noel-Baker lays a rather prolonged emphasis. 
But it is hardly to be wondered at that in the Peace Ballot 
the question ‘‘ Should the manufacture and sale of armaments 
for private profit be prohibited by international agreement ?” 
was answered with an overwhelming affirmative. 

Everyone who desires to see the coming of a world ordet 
should read this book. And it should be translated into 
other languages: we are not the sole offenders, Because 
a wide circulation would be welcome its price is to be regrettéd. 
All are affected by its subject-matter; so it ought to be 
within the range of all. But this volume and its successof 
will together cost the purchaser 36s, ! 

It*is too much to expect that we shall witness in-England 


But instead the public finally | 


“IT had the utmost _ 


enumerated by | 
the Temporary Mixed Commission in its report of 1921, | 
Mr. Noel-Baker. answers the comments. on’ those objectives, 
made by Sir John Simon on November 8th, 1934, when | 
not perhaps a very difficult | 
task, as Sir John himself a fortnight later described his 4 
I had to be 4 
absent from the division on the first of those two Paria. ' 


_ se Noel-Baker contends that with State 
“manufacture democratic opinion would not allow such export 


Do they “ foment war scares” ? Many instanc:3_ 
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any departure from the system of private production of 
armaments during the present period of arms expansion, 
to which I dare to estimate at least three-quarters of our 
people are now—and rightly, I believe—resigned. If, as 
at least seems possible, the present arms race culminates 
in a catastrophe which is beyond human imagining, it will 
be to the advantage of any haphazard survivors that at 
least one copy of this book should escape the conflagration. 
Our descendants who read it with, let us assume, a clearer 
vision of their true long-range interests, will in their task 
of reconstruction say with conviction of the private manu- 
facture of armaments, ‘‘ Herein lay an important element 
in that international anarchy which found its final expression 
in the war of 19—.” 


Matgery Kempe 


A modern version by W. Butler- 


The Book of Margery Kempe. 
by R. W. Chambers. 


Bowdon. With an_ introduction 

(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
THE discovery of the long-lost book of Margery Kempe of 
Lynn is an event almost equally important to students of 
mediaeval manners, and disconcerting to students of mediaeval 
mysticism. Hitherto, this work has only been known to us 
in the brief and judicious extracts printed by Wynken de 
Worde and reproduced by the late Professor Edmund Gardner 
in The Cell of Self-Knowledge. These isolated fragments, 
several of great beauty, suggested that Margery was a recluse 
and contemplative : a worthy and (it was supposed) an early 
member of the little group of English mystics which included 
her fellow East Anglian; Dame Julian of Norwich. But the 
real Margery, now self-revealed to the world, has little in 
common with this ideal portrait. She was a vigorous and 
exuberant woman, the wife of a prosperous burgess of Lynn 
and mother of fourteen children, whose over-plus of energy, 
intense emotionalism—and, we must add, hysterical tendencies 
—poured themselves into a religious mould. The much- 
coveted “ gift of tears” in its noisiest form was bestowed 
upon her early in her career. “* Loud cries and boisterous 
weeping *. were a usual accompaniment of her prayers : and 
were much esteemed by her, since the voice of Christ had said 
to her “Thy tears are angels’ drink.” In church, and at 
constant intervals during her many and adventurous pilgrim- 
ages—often to the intense annoyance of her fellow-travellers— 
she * sobbed boisterously and cried full loud and horribly, so 
that the people were ofte ntimes afraid, and greatly astonished.” 
These peculiarities, exasperating to her neighbours and 
especially to her clergy, made her an object of interest in the 
countries through which she passed. The psycho-physical 
phenomena of vision, audition, the hearing of heavenly music, 
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the smelling of sweet smells, and ‘‘ heat burning in her 
were also part of her daily experience : and were acceniay 
her at face value as evidences of divine favour, 7 

There is very little in Margery Kempe’s book Which 
properly be described. as mystical—unless we 
romantic dreams of Christ as the soul’s husband, and cn 
emotional phantasies, by this name—but a wealth of tw. 
for the study of imaginative religion of the late-megi . 
type. It is most unfortunate that the chapters dealing 
these experiences, which are of considerable interest tp g 
student, have been removed by the present editor from 
proper plaee in the text, and printed in small type jg 
appendix. This tiresome and unscholarly device throws 
whole book out of gear, and makes it more difficult to obta} 
balanced view of Margery’s personality and career, in yi 
natural and supernatural adventures held an equal , 
The reminiscences of earlier visionaries are numerous , 
cially St. Mechthild of Hackeborn, St. Bridget of Sweden 
St. Catherine of Siena—and show. Margery Kempe 
possessed of a very active and suggestible sub-congg 
mind, always ready to turn to personal use any yj 
material that eame to hand. Thus the account. in Chapter 
of her “spiritual marriage”. appears to derive from 
Catherine of Siena, whose life was well known in Eng 
by the opening years of the fifteenth century. But then 
much here too which is characteristically English, especig 
that deliberate use of homely metaphor to describe or sug 
spiritual facts, which we find in Rolle and Hilton and wh 
is employed with such exquisite art in the Revelations 
Julian of Norwich. Margery’s touch is less sure, and sg 
times draws near to the grotesque. Thus she sees the } 
of Christ on the Cross “fuller of wounds than was eve 
dovehouse of holes’; and first hears the sound of the 
Ghost “as if it were a pair of bellows blowing in her ef 
but later like “the voice of a little bird which is call 
redbreast, that sang full merrily often-times in her 4 
ear.” Moreover, we are struck—as always when reading 
records of mediaeval religious experience—by _ the 5 
theological basis, the concrete hold on great spiritual truf 
which seems to have been a common possession of { 
devout ; and is found even in so dubious a_ visionary 
Margery Kempe. Side by side with the most crude picton 
phantasies—e.g., the ‘three Persons of the Trinity  sitti 
on three cushions of gold, red. velvet and white silk—* sw 
dalliances *’ and sentimental colloquies with Christ and ¢ 
Virgin, and divine communications which are obvious 
fulfilments, we come upon sudden phrases which lift us 
another realm of experience, and imply contact with t 
depth and height of Christian thought. Here the contr 
with the saccharine ardours’of most modern visionaries 
pseudo-mysties is extreme. 

Only twice in this book, however, do we feel ourselvesi 
contact with undoubted sanctity. The first occasion is tl 
in which Margery visits Dame “Jelyan” or Julian 
Norwich; a passage of much historical importance, be 
one of the very few independent notices establishing Julian 
date and status. At once we are aware of a change of to 
so marked that it is an indirect. witness to the truthful 
of the report: a change from the self-occupied fervour 
the devotee to the calm objectivity of the saint. Marge 
ever ready for self-expression, shows the great anchor 
** full many holy speeches and dalliance that Our Lord sp 
to her soul and many wonderful revelations.” Julian quid 
replies, first giving thanks to God with all her heart, 
then indicating charity and stability, as the authentic ma 
of God’s Presehce in the soul! ‘isi 

“ Holy Writ saith thatthe soul of a.rightful man is thes 
of God, and so I trust, sister, that ye be. I pray God grant} 
perseverance. . . . Patience is necessary to you, for in that # 
ye keep your soul.” 

The second occasion is in Rome, where Margery vis 
the room in which St. Bridget died, and is told by the wom 
who had been her handmaid that ‘“ her lady, St. Bridg 
was kind and meek to every creature, and that she hal 


laughing face”: so homely with all, another witness a 


that it was hard to remember her great holiness. 
again we suddenly pierce through the trappings of spit 
romanticism, and are brought face to face with that exqui 
simplicity of spirit which is born only of humility and 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 
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THE ANATOMY OF 
FRUSTRATION 


By H. G. Wells 


“It is a book the reader will not easily lay 
down till he has turned the last of its pages.” 
Cicely Hamilton. TIME AND TIDE 


“A fine inspiring book, noble in conception.” 
C. E. M. Joad. THE NEW STATESMAN 


“Passage after passage is worth citing, they 
come with such pith and point.” 
Ivor Brown. THE OBSERVER 


“Mr. Wells at seventy is as briskly, brusquely, 
brilliantly, unmistakably Wellsian as he ever 
was.” THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


7/6 net 


LOow’s 
POLITICAL PARADE 
with Colonel Blimp 


““ How a glorious book like this can be produced 
and sold for six shillings beats me.” 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


“What a parade it is! The greatest political 
cartoonist of our time, though sometime; 
playful, is rarely merciful . . . for two hours | 
purred with pleasure over these masterpieces 
of satire.” A.J. Cummings. NEWS CHRONICLE 


6/- net 


FLOWERING 
NETTLE 
By Harry Martinson . 
Author of “* Cape Farewell” 


“A powerful and 
Distinguished and 


moving story of childhood. 
original.” 
THE DAILY HERALD 


7/6 net 


A TROPHY OF ARMS 
By Ruth Pitter 


“With the exception of Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, she has more of the qualities 
that make_for endurance than any. poet writing 
today.” J. B. MORTON 


5/- net 
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The Government Arraigned 

The Record of the National Government. 
(Allen and Unwin. is.) 

Nor the least tragic result of the decline of independent 
Liberalism in this country is the number of first-class men 
who, in consequence, are shut out from the service of Par- 
liameni, a fact of which any reflective reader of Mr. Ramsay 
Muir’s blistering analysis of the record of the National Govern- 
ment is poignantly reminded. Mr. Muir is himself a case 
in point. No man has given more unstinted or more unselfish 
work for the cause of the Liberal Party, and yet in fifteen 
years, in which he has stood for Parliament at every election, 
he has only once sat in the House of Commons, and then only 
for nine months, in the time of the first Labour administration. 
He has now contributed a brilliant essay in political pam- 
phleteering, which provides an additional reason for wishing 
that Mr. Muir was in a position to deliver his attack, not 
merely from his study, but from his seat on the Opposition 
benches of the House of Commons. For what-he facks is 
contact with realities. His approach to politics is far too 
academic. He fails to realise sufficiently that politicians 
have to adapt themselves to ever-changing situations, and 
that what may seem an admirable policy one day is made 
totally impracticable by the march of events six months 
later. 

Particularly is this lack of realism evident in his merciless 
onslaught on the foreign policy of the Government. He 
discusses, for instance, the situation at the Disarmament 
Conference as if there were no Hitler, no France fully aware 
of the secret and swift. rearmament. of Germany, no peculiar 
problems for Great Britain in the defence of the trade routes 
and the policing of her Empire. All that was needed, according 
to Mr. Muir, was for Great Britain to demand the application 
by the League Powers to themselves “ of the provision which 
had been applied to Germany whereby she was forbidden to 
possess the so-called aggressive weapons—big battleships. 
submarines, fighting aeroplanes and tanks.’’ Mr. Muir must 
know perfectly well that such a proposal would have had 
about as much chance of acceptance by France as a suggestion 
that Alsace-Lorraine should be handed back to Germany. 


By Ramsay Muir. 














WILLS & TRUSTS 


Increasingly people are turning to a corporate body 
rather than toa relative or friend to act as an Executor; 
and they are right, for in what individual person is 
found combincu 

PERMANENCE 

ACCESSIBILITY 

BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 

COLLECTIVE JUDGEMENT 


If you appoint the Westminster Bank as your Executor, 
your estate has also the benefits of 


A trained staff to deal with difficulties 


w 


a 
6) An administration which cannot be biased 


c 


~ 


Officials who may be consulted at any reason- 
able hour, and are pledged to secrecy 


d 
And the fees which your estate will pay will probably 


be but a fraction of what you would leave to a private 
executor. 


wa 


Immense resources behind your Trust 


In carrying out such duties, it is the Bank’s practice to employ 
the family solicitor. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered by 
WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
Trustee Dept., 51 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 
or 63 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


OR IN BRISTOL: LIVERPOOL: MANCHESTER 






































Some of his actual assertions, moreover, are Open ty 
question. He states for instance, categorically, that 4 
British Government opposed the French plan for the aby a 
of national air forces and the international contro} ad | 
aviation. There is no truth in that. Admittedly the Gory 
ment made a foolish tactical mistake in its Teservation 
regard to the employment of bombing acroplanes on 
Indian frontier, but it was made perfectly plain in the Hy 
of Commons that if there was the slightest chance of agree 
on the abolition of bombing aeroplanes the reservation w 
not be maintained. As for the international contro} of « 
aviation, the Government have repeatedly welcomed it 
have in vain invited suggestions as to how it is to be achiey 
No one would deny that there have been grave Mistakes 
the Government's foreign policy, but Mr. Muir is contin, 
overstating his case. Even on the handling of the Abygig 
situation, where the Government is obviously vulnerabl. 
cannot help making the ridiculous suggestion that the toy 
for the French reluctance to operate sanctions was the 
that she had lost faith in Britain. The National Govern 
must take its full share of responsibility for the failures of 
League, but it really cannot be held responsible fo, 
existence of M. Laval. 

When Mr. Muir deals with the economic side of the pj 
of the National Government his touch is much surer, } 
exposure of the Ottawa agreements is devastating. Ther 
a disquieting measure of truth in his general thesis that} 
road through Ottawa led eventually to Addis Ababa, 1 
British Empire possessed the greatest open market in 
world and it deliberately closed it. ‘* At Ottawa” (Mr, \j 
writes) ‘‘ the British Empire made it clear that instead 
alleviating the distresses of the dissatisfied countries it me, 
to intensify them. That decision unquestionably contriby 
materially to increase the growing strain which was to by 
the world to a crisis.” Equally effective is his quiet 1 
shalling of the indictment against the Government for tl 
neglect of the distressed areas. 

This will be a valuable handbook for the Opposition, 
would have had a wider appeal if it had been written wi 
less venom and more historical sense, and had contained 
more generous appreciation of what the National Governng 
has done in establishing a stable administration, restoring tf 
financial position, reducing unemployment, carrying 
notably in housing and the care of the workless, a substan 
measure of social reform, and, in general, maintaining Brit 
as what Herr Hitler calls a ** Robinson Crusce Island” it 
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a 
swirling sea of cruelty and hatred and nationalist passions, € 


The Survival of the Fittest 


The French Republic, 1870-1935. By Jacques Bainville. Tr 
lated from the French, with an introductory note by Hani 
Miles. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir is nearly forty years since Bodley found it impossible 

believe that the Third Republic could survive without profou 

changes, and there has not been a decade since the news 

Sedan made the Republic inevitable, that its downfall) f 

not seen as imminent by the most acute observers, home: 

foreign. Yet it keeps on keeping on and, even in 1936, it 

not at all certain that it will not survive, not very m 

altered, in a world torn by fear and hate, where all sat ' 

and venerable institutions seem doomed to a stern fight 

life. 

The Third Republic was a stop-gap to begin wit. | 
institutions were planned to fit a monarch who refused 
reign. No régime has had less pretensions to constitutia 
symmetry ; no régime has been less marked by doctrinal 
preoccupations ; no régime, in France, has made fewer 
cessions to the highbrow. La république, Anatole Fra 
made a character say, cest la facilité—and it is pet 
to that easiness, to that absence of moral or doctrinal rigo! 

that it owes its long survival. In a world in which t 

survival is a matter of acute interest to us, any accoutt 

the way in which the patchwork of 1875 has worn s0 ' 

is welcome and still more when that account comes IM 

one of the most brilliant of modern French polemical writé 

There is, of course, a caution to be observed in approach 
this last work of M. Bainville. He was a royalist, rank 
only after the great twin brethren, MM. Maurras and Daw 
in the ranks of the Action Francaise. For him, therelt 
the survival of the republic is not something to be rejol 
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@ Dr. A. E. GARVIE, M.A. 
“It is a book which deserves serious consideration by all business men.” 
: 
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@ Dr. Jj. D. JONES, C.H., M.A. 

the ps “| wish it could be put into the hands of every business man in the country.” 
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THE WAY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


(Second Impression) 


@ “ This is a good book by a good man; a unique book by a unique man ; something quite new 


in the way of anthologies and autobiographies.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY 
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% Advice 


Technical details like statistics do not 





* Complete Range 


The first essential in choosing your new 


These 


ing Brit BANC Ss y at : 
I ne y Radio Set is that you actually hear and com- prove anything. We believe that you 
and ” in : would have us tell vou if a set is reliable, 


pare all those models within your price- simple to operate, capable of receiving a 
reasonable number of stations and giving 
really life-like reproduction, rather than 
deluge you with technicalities. So that 
is the sort of advice we will give you— 
advice which is frank and unprejudiced 


assions, 


are 
“t I Facilities * 


range. It is not enough to be told “I will 
show you that model in the catalogue.” You 


expect to see a complete range—and at 


by Hani Imhofs you can. because we sell all makes. 

iy Open * Home D on «=P 

t profou ome emonstration art Exchange 

Le news : } , P : : 

wnfall After comparing the various sets in our Our system of selling tested used sets 
I re] ose showrooms, your choice may hover between enables us to give a really generous 
— two or three sets. We are always willing to allowance on your old set in part ex- 
1936, it change. We will be pleased to examine 


ery m 


“i who buy 


demonstrate any set, anywhere, any time— 
then you will be quite sure of finding the 
set capable of giving the best performance 
in your own conditions. 


your set and let you know how much 
we are prepared to allow—facility four, 
and one which may save you a good deal 
of money. 


vith, I 

‘cf! from 
stitution : P ‘i 
octrind and see for yourself how pleasant the job of choosing a wireless set can 


ms the Hou se be, even if New Oxford Street is a little out of your way. Surely, it is 


worth while taking a little trouble over something which is going to 


Could buying be made more simple? We invite you to write or call 
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last you a few years. 
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ALFRED IMHOF iTD,, 
Imhof House, 112-116 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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in; it is something to be explained away, or,.at.any rate, 

_ to be explained. Yet despite his intellectual affiliations with 
the royalist doctrinaires and despite his failure to realise 
that the appeal of the Republic was not always to the baser 
«motions, that for hundreds of thousands la _ république 
était belle even under the Republic, M. Bainville was too 
much a man of the world not to realise that mere denunciation 
Was not enough. He is willing to see the great measure of 
truth in the Gambetta legend of 1870—despite MM. ‘ Dutrait- 
Crozon.” He is even willing to admit that the actions of 
the soldiers in the Dreyfus affair were at least unwise. 

But despite the judicious tone adopted by M. Bainville, 
the weaknesses of the régime aré set out coldly and ‘clearly. 
The corruption that reached the Elysée with Grévy reached 
a large portion of the Chamber with Panama, and it took all 
the follies of the Right in the Dreyfus case to whitewash 
some of the Republican leaders who had shared in the 
** chantage ” funds. But scandals did not stop with Panama ; 
there was the murder of Calmette by Madame Caillaux on 
the eve of the World War; there was Stavisky on the 
morning of the Hitler revolution. How did the Republic 
survive ? By its monarchical character, by the senate, by 
the presidency that has always been held by a moderate 
man. It was from this office that there came the oppor- 
tunity to make Clemenceau dictator during the War. A 
president stopped the Jacobins of the Sixth February from 
turning an émeule into a civil war. It is an ingenious 
thesis, not in itself false. 

But there is another great force in French politics that M. 
Bainville hardly dare deal with, the folly of the Right. It 
was, I think, Mr. Gladstone who described the French con- 
servatives as the stupidest in the world. It is a bold claim, 
but probably justified. Even in these pages we can see the 
follies of the Right, of the policy of making things as bad as 
possible so as to make them unendurable. - It was this, more 
than Republican passion for mediocrity, that made the institu- 
tion of life-senators so short-lived. It was the alliance of the 
Comte de Paris with Boulanger that finally discredited the 
Monarchists, an alliance on whose folly M. Bainville is (for 
him) remarkably candid. It was the individual stubbornness 
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Mare Antony 
JACK LINDSAY 


A vivid picture of the period in all the realities 
of its conflict, culminating in the climax of 
opposed ideals in Octavian and Cleopatra 
with Antony lost between them after his 
grandiose failure as the new Dhionysus or 


World-Redeemer. /Ilustrated. 15/- 


Half a Million 


Tramps 
W. A. GAPE-—one of them 


The autobiography ‘of a man who took to 
the road aged 14 and is now looked on as their 
leader by the homeless men and women of 


Great Britain. 7/6 





Routledge 















of the,Comte de Chambord that made a restoration impo, 
It was the-petulance or, if-you like, the sense of loyalty 
comrades that led MacMahon to abandon the Presiden 
Grévy. The French Right has never been Willing to ae 
sacrifices of amour-propre that were necessary before it 7 
count on support in the country. It has leant on two } : 
reeds, the Church and the Army, and both Clericalisn, 
militarism, or the suspicion of them, have been fata for 
M. Bainville makes clear, the common suspicion that Fy, 
is avid for military glory has been for two generations bes 
The party that promises peace always wins and that e 



















since 1876, has been the Left. Today it is not so certain A lady 
the fatal imputation of bellicosity may not be pinned on j pertine 
Left. The fingers of MM. Laval and Doriot are believed jj gs wel 
itching to do the job. But it is not only on peace tha; reply 
Republicans have shown their sense of political Tealit 
They have -also had in abundance that tacte deg 4, But wi 
possibles that Cavour ranked so high. Their opponents jy we 
lived in dreamland, but though there are moments wha f the 
Bainville seems to be dwelling there himself, he usually dy : | 
apart, looking on the follies of his own party and the vi singe OPE. 
of its opponents with an ironical resignation that makes reader 
book astonishingly readable, free as it is from mere oman pe abl 
from the merely lively anecdote, from the dominance of jy 
fact. M. Bainville was more a great pamphletcer than aga 10 pas 
historian. This is a great pamphlet, and they are scarce enol consid 
to make it worth reading. D. W. Brow so far 
° ‘ 
A German Liberal = 
The Memoirs of Count Bernstorff. (Heinemann, 2s) their 
To Englishmen with.any knowledge of foreign affairs (y best p 
Bernstorff is known in two connexions, as German Ambassyjfit; 
in Washington during the War, and as the pioneer of i And 1 
movement in support of the League of Nations in Germg mode: 
His endeavour in the one case was to keep America nevi shop- 
—in which he failed ; and in the other to bring Germ | «fy 
into the League of Nations—in which he succeeded, (jj White 
leading Germans, notably Stresemann, were largely responsi thems 
for the success. Other leading Germans, notably Tiniff fitting 
were largely responsible for the failure. to pay 
The story of Count Bernstorff's Washington career 
has already told in a separate volume, but it is summari factor 
here to make his memoirs complete, and even in the ably debto 
viated form is en important contribution to history. With 
cex-Ambassador, who, incidentally, shows a just appreciat : 
koth of President Wilson's greatness and of his patgqg UiM0 
weaknesses, is unsparing in his condemnation of the Gem the v 
U-boat policy, as the single factor which brought Amen ond ; 
into the War and thus made Germany’s defeat inevitd level. 
The * Lusitania’ crime was, in his view, the turning-poi 
for with that ‘the conversion of American public oping Goss 
was as good as achieved,” though it took nearly two y you 
for conversion to bear fruit in action. And in that inten guin 
the situation might still have been saved from Germaij 
point of view, for in 1916 President Wilson offered his meti costs 
tion, “ which,” says the writer, “ we ought to have accepit 
because there was no other way of preventing the et rs 
of the United States into the War.” On the U-boat campui ps 
itself an important sidelight is thrown in a_ convert fr 
between Count Bernstorff 2nd Stresemarn eight years «i fi 


the War ended. The Foreign Secretary mentioned that 
had just been talking to President Hindenburg, who obser 
“If I had known that the Americans could get actos 
would not have decided for the U-boat war. But I rl 
on the assurances of the navy.” Stresemann added t 
he too believed that the U-boats would prevent the Ameria 
from reaching Europe. One other pertinent remark regartl 
Germany and President Wilson is woth quoting: * 
legend has keen fostered in Germany,” writes Count Be 
storff, ‘“‘to the effect that we laid Gown our weapots 
reliance on the Fourteen Points. This Jegerd is a flat fa 
fication of history,-as everyone knows wko took part ind 
negotiations. We kad to lay down our arms because! 
Supreme Army Commend insisted that we should do 
in order to avoid a catastrophe, and then we invoked Wils# 
help, with an appeal to the Fourteen Points.” An import 
distinction. 

But autobiography though this is, it is much more thal 
mcre record of events. The events are estimated and ig 
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of the female,” we feel quite incompetent even to 
cope. with the question! Perhaps one of our 
readers, with more courage than experience, may 
be able to suggest the perfect answer. 
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In passing, let us say that the Goss brothers have 
considered setting up a ladies’ department, but 
so far it is no more than an idea. 


Meanwhile, we can serve the gentler sex best by 
striving to see that their fathers, their brothers, 
their husbands and their male friends get the 
best possible clothes at the most reasonable charges. 


he 21s) 
fairs (y 
Lmbassaijih 


reer of | And this is how we strive. We are quartered in 
| Germ modest first-floor premises, with no expensive 
1¢; N 

; pcs shop-front charges. The Goss brothers and Mr. 


Whitehouse do all the important part of the work 
themselves—the measuring, the cutting and the 
fitting. Each and every customer is expected 
to pay cash on completion of order, an all-important 
factor in fixing tailoring charges. Elsewhere good 
debtors often have to pay heavily for bad ones. 
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With these arrangements we find we can give the 
utmost of our skill and craftsmanship, we can use 
the very best materials obtainable in this country, 
and still keep our charges down to a very modest 
level. 


\iNg-poi 
ic opin’ Goss tailoring is not cheap, unless by “ cheap ” 
a < you mean that you are getting a suit at several 


guineas less than comparable West End tailoring 
costs, 
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A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 
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T. GOSS & COMPANY 
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The issue of October 17th, out tomorrow, contains 
in addition to its usual features the 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


This is the seventh instalment of this important and 
unpublished book, the last of Mr. Chesterton’s works. 


ABYSSINIA REVISITED 


Mr. EVELYN WAUGH’S impressions of Abyssinia 
under the Italians. Mr. Waugh has just returned 
from Addis Ababa. 


RELIGION in the AGE of REVOLUTION 
by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Among its regular contributors are 


DAVID MATHEW T. S. GREGORY 
GRAHAM GREENE CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
RONALD KNOX HILAIRE BELLOC 


THE TABLET is unique among the serious 
sixpenny weeklies. It has been for nearly a hundred 
years the organ of educated Catholic opinion in this 
country. It is written by and primarily for Catholics. 
But today it is being increasingly read outside the 
ranks of its co-religionists by men and women who 
welcome the access it gives them to a range of informa- 
tion and an outlook on political and literary no less 
than on ecclesiastical matters not represented in the 
secular press. 


: interests are wide, and it claims to be particularly 
well informed on Europe, where it has its own 
correspondents in the various capitals. 


T is written with moderation and respect for the 
feelings of those whose convictions it opposes. 


Obtainable from all Newsagents, Bookstalls, etc., 


price 6d., or direct from The Manager, “ The 
Tablet,” 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 (7d. post free). 
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preted by a wise, just and uniformly liberal-minded com- 
mentator. No one could be more conscious than Count 
Bernstorff of his country’s shortcomings. “It was our 
political inadequacy,” he says of 1914 and the preceding 
years, “that led us into the abyss—a politica} inadequacy 
that flung us helpless at the mercy of an incompetent military 
dictatorship”; and in referring to the confession of 
Schcidemann in 1918 that his party was not yet capable 
of governing, and must first learn to do so, the writer adds 
a little sardonically, “‘ in this regard he was only too right, 
though that incapacity is more of a national failing than 
the infirmity of a party.” 

Count Bernstorff might, if he had chosen, have taken a 
more prominent part in the government of his country than 
he did. On his return from Washington in 1917 he was 
authoritatively proposed as Chancellor in succession to 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and after the War he was offered the 
Foreign Ministry by Ebert. But he had decided to leave 
official life and enter the Reichstag, and he stuck to his 
resolve, becoming a leading figure in the Democratic Party, 
which more than any other represented Liberal ideals in the 
post-War Reichstag. Liberalism was unfortunately diffused, 
through the creation of the very similar People’s Party, with 
Stresemann as its leader; but Stresemann and Bernstorff 
always worked cordially together, and Bernstorff represented 
Germany regularly, on the Foreign Minister's nomination, 
at the League Assembly and the Disarmament Commission 
till his health gave way in 1931. Today, like every Liberal 
German, he finds himself a dissident from all his country’s 
ideology, but he takes comfort from the reflection that 
“dictatorship has never yet been a permanent institution ; 
it has led to democracy, especially in Western Europe.” 

The subversive activities of Germans in America during 
the neutrality period have been associated more than the 
facts justify with Count Bernstorff personally, and his reputa- 
tion in Great Britain has suffered in consequence. This 
sincere, informed, objective and highly interesting record 
should go far to dissipate an impression for which singularly 
little real foundation exists. OW. a. 
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Poor Little Rich Gir] 
Father Struck itRich. By Evalyn Walsh McLean. (Faber, 1s 


Mrs. McLean’s father invaded the United States 
penniless immigrant from Ireland. Like most Trishn 
search of a fortune he took to prospecting for gold 
unlike most of his countrymen he stayed at it long ‘i 
to give himself a chance to find something. Th, ‘ es 
chapters of this book describe Mrs. McLean’s childhooj 


mining camps in Colorado and elsewhere. Since nei ef 
Mrs. McLean nor Mr. Boyden Sparkes, who has been ¢ I 
in to arrange Mrs. McLean’s reminiscences jp cond 
American, writes with any peculiar distinction, ang thi 
experiences described are not very novel, this part of , 
book is not particularly interesting. Mrs. McLean wa $l 
years old when her father “ struck it rich ”—by discov 
and opening up the Camp Bird M'ne. The remainder of; - 
book is taken up with describing how she and the rest of} 
family set out to enjoy the almost fabulous fortune yj - 
Camp Bird Mine produced. cl 
Most of it reads like the fantasy of a Communist pamnpil 
tecr. Mr. Walsh was much more prodigal with money 4 SC 
with good advice, and he had persuaded himself that 
happiness of his daughter and her brother, not to meni q, 
their mother, was dependant on the immediate gratificg 
of their most expensive whims. For example, when " 
expressed a distaste for walking the few blocks to school 1 
father—this was really one of the least of his generositis | 
promptly bought her a blue victoria drawn by “a pai tl 
sorrels so sleek that their hides were iridescent jin { 
sunshine.” When she was seventeen Mrs. Walsh was shipy Pi 
off to Paris to acquire a little culture, with a $10,000 letter 
credit in her pocket to ensure that she did so in the s § 
that befitted her station. The $10,000 did not get her as{ 3 


as they might have done, but at any rate they got her i 
good training for her honeymoon. On that occasion, w 
three years later she married Edward McLean, who lo 
like inheriting a reasonable number of millions himself sq 
day, she managed to dispose of $200,000—as well as $120, 
on the Star of the East, with which she walked out 
Cartier’s on the correct assumption that her father wo 
think it a nice little thing to give her for an extra weddi 
present. And when they got back to America, and shel 
her position as a married woman to think of, she had 
course to settle down to spending in earnest. 

The odd thing is that in this long record of senseless extn 
gance the central figure never seems completely ridiculs 
nor indeed rouses any real antipathy, as almost all} 
associates do. She largely disarms any criticism in whieh! 
reader may be tempted to indulge by admitting that: 
likes to be fantastic. “It is only when the thing I 
creates a show for those around me,” she writes, “ thatly 
my money’s worth.” ‘That the reader gets his money's} 
is because she has always, in a flippant sense, been so s oces 
in this endeavour. D. HY. 
















Religio Mercatoris 


The Faith of a Business Man. 
and Watson. 5s.) 


By Angus Watson. (Niche 
“J vaink if I were a minister,” writes Mr. Watson int 
essay which gives the title to this interesting collection 
papers on various subjects, “* my first question when exami 
for membership would not be ‘ What do you believe ?’| 
* What are you prepared to do?’ Church membersl) Wo 
then be less like admission to a club and more like enlistm 
for a crusade.” ‘hat is the key to the writer’s faith. lt 
practical, earnest, sincere, unaffected, It is something 
the market-place no less than the study. ‘ You don’t sug 
that a man should mix business and religion and spoil both! 
an American business man, defending a questionable t 
action, once said to him. Mr. Watson does suggest preci 
that, but with him there is no danger of spoiling both. 

The papers in this volume cover many subjects—Ste¥ 
ship, the Christian State, MRationalisation, ‘Tempetl 
Reform, the Spirit of Renunciation in Industry, and oth 
All of them express the faith of a business man, based 
a very successful business man’s experience, but the ! 
essay on “ A. Sense of Stewardship” indicates better ! 
any other the spirit which infuses the whole. Mr. Wals 
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is no Socialist. He went into business to succeed, and he 
did succeed. 
considerable sums at his command. And the problem for 
a successful business man is not merely how much to’ make 
or how to make it, but how to use it. On all these phases 
of the business man’s: life Mr. Watson has much that is 
suggestive and stimulating to say. He does not shirk the 
question of what profits are reasonable and is keenly con- 
scious of the danger to Labour of the transference of old 
family businesses, with their’ personal relation between 
masters and men, to the limited company whose directors 
think of little else than dividends for their. shareholders. 
For Mr. Watson 7} to 10 per cent. on capital represents the 
full legitimate ‘limit. \ Profits beyond that should go to 
improving the lot of Labour. There are difficulties about 
this, no doubt. Trade union rates are fixed, and to raise 
them here and there in a few successful businesses might 
‘ause discontent; but pension and benefit schemes and 
bonuses provide a ready enough solution of the problem. 
Solicitous as he is for the worker, Mr. Watson will hear 
nothing in favour of rationalisation, which he regards as little 
more than a device for driving men harder that their employers 
may make larger profits. But the business man has to face 
the problems that rationalisation, defined by the author as 
“the merging of small units into a large combine, with the 
object of increasing profits, eliminating competition and 
reducing manufacturing costs,” present. He is himself the 
servant both of capital and labour, bound always to do his 
best for his shareholders up to a reasonable limit, and at the 
same time to make life everything he can make it for his 
workers. And it is clear which task in Mr. Watson’s view 
is the more important. His arguments are built on experi- 
ence, which keeps a warm and ardent idealism in perpetual 
touch with hard realities. The inner is related to the outward 
without sentimentality or illusion, and a volume in which 
that task is achieved will be valued by many who are making 
the endeavour in other walks of life than what is 
ordinarily known as ‘ business.” FRANCIS GOWER. 
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All Kinds of Sail 


American Sailing Craft. 
16s.) 

The Anatomy of Neptune. 
12s:6d.) . . _ 

Ships That Have Made History. By Gregory Rol 
(Peter Davies. 15s.) cic 


py 


By Brian Tunstall, (Rous 


By Howard T. Chapelle, 


The Flower of England’s Garland. By G. &. Man 4 
(Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) AMAL I 

Crimes of the High Seas. By David Masters, (By sol 
Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) “yte wh 


Now that so many local types of sailing craft are digg 


into limbo, the Ppea he 


Nautical Research Society has in fp, 


undertaken the admirable task of preserving, While 4 
is still time, minute records of their construction anq oe, an 
peculiarities. From time to time these records appeal an 
The Mariners’ Mirror. But it will be many decade; | 
their work is complete. In America, things are done y 
quickly, Mr. Chapelle’s book on the history of Ang) 
shipping was quite recently reviewed in The Spectato:. 
he has now followed it by a book which, single-jy 
embraces most of the smaller local sailing craft of the Ang, T 
coasts. 2 

It would seem a stupendous task for a single writy SB. A 
undertake ; a task really only possible to Mr, (hay rae 
But the research for it, presumably, was carried on jj, a : 
junction with the work for his History: so the ney = 
is, in a sense, a by-product of the first, to which it makdf’~ oi 
admirable companion. It has, moreover, one point a the , 
special value. The yacht-designer today is  somewtyf®! | 
the position of a stockbreeder: he must be  conting eriect! 
crossing with new strains, if he is to improve the }pgple had 
if he is to introduce or strengthen certain desired qualifffmade to 
Local types of fishing and pilot craft, evolved to suit parti, jarict 
purposes on particular coasts, are his natural sources of rials, 
blood. With this object in view, Mr. Chapelle has Deg 
pains to discuss critically not only the lines and constr 
but also the performance of the boats he discusses ; a)jq!™ ( 
this he has done great service. For big ships are of« ording 





paratively little use to the yacht-designer: and it js 
big ships of all nations which are best known to each of 
These smaller craft, on the other hand, whose study y 
be the more valuable, seldom leave their home water 
type may be born, flourish and die on one coast, unkw 
to designers a hundred miles away—let alone designers ad 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Tunstall is a well-known naval historian, and 
author of a recent excellent naval history of England, 
Realities of Naval History. His new book may also 
Mr. Chapelle’s—be regarded as a kind of by-product of 
book before. He has had the happy idea of publishiy 
The Anatomy of Neptune, a selection of the actual mate 
among naval documents and archives, which he has stad 
The selection is admirably made, and contains muchi 
must interest even the most general reader. It is 
edited, with just sufficient explanatory comment. Thi) 
history in the first person : contemporary accounts of fan 
events : letters from Admirals, and letters from their 
ordinates: diaries: old ballads, extracts from pamphlets. | 
is Lord Howard’s eve-of-the-Armada letter to Queen Eliz 
(‘* For the love of Jesus Christ, Madam, awake thorow 
and see the villainous treasons round about you. ..: 
here is a formal, accountant’s inventory of Drake's plunt 
here are the Admiralty despatches concerning the mul 
at Spithead: and Lord Cochrane’s account of his ex 
in Malta. Here, too, are numerous writings by less not 
folk : diaries of naval chaplains ; letters from young off 
in short, here are invaluable authentic sources of light 
the history of naval life. 

Mr. Gregory Robinson’s Ships That Have Made li 
is a more commonplace, popularising type of work. 
Robinson is knowledgeable and speaks with authority. 
letterpress—clear-in expression, and romantic in tone- 
be of some interest. to the general reader, perhaps : it apy 
to ‘be specially aimed at the more youthful reader: 
for his paintings I am afraid there is little to be said. i 
conception is pretentious : their colour is unpleasant: 
their drawing utterly lacking in distinction. They 2% 
short, wretcheder than it is usual to find nowadays, C 
in books for the young. The only merit which can be chil 
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is badly charged. Some men cannot fill a pipe properly, 
and waste much good tobacco—and many matches— 
in the endeavour to “ get going.” 


John Sinclair’s “ READY-FILLS”’ have changed all that. 
You just slip one into the bowl . . . and there, in a jiffy, 
you have your pipe perfectly, evenly charged. One 
match is all you need to light up ... to give you a cool, 
sweet smoke right from the first puff to the last draw. 


Barneys is now available in handy ‘ READY-FILLS” 
(Cartons of 12, 1/2d.) and in the “EVERFRESH” 
Tin (1/2d. oz.). Whichever way you buy, it is the same 
cheery, chummy Barneys, a really good Tobacco which 
makes lasting friendship with the men who know. 
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for them is a lack of technical inaccuracies ; but in that 
case surely plain diagrams would have been more satisfactory. 

Mr. Manwaring, of the London Library, has collected 
in a single volume a series of essays on different aspects of 
the history of the Navy. They are full of the copious informa- 
tion which one would expect from a man of his omnivorous 
knowledge : voluminous and interesting. 


Strictly speaking, Crimes of the High Seas is a book for 
sleuth-hounds rather than for sea-dogs. It is a collection 
of the most excellent swindles attempted on the under- 
writers of Lloyds. Its interest rather lies in the ingenuity 
with which the crimes were planned and engineered than 
in the fact that they took place on the high seas. I would 
recommend particularly that crime which is described as 
*‘A Deal in Onions”: a swindle which (although a fact), 


for ‘the double-banked ingenuity of its conception ' the 
logical intelligence of its detection, almost deserves ic -ank 


amongst the famous crimes of fiction. 
Ricuarp HuGues. 


The Eternal Fog 


Poems: 1911-1936. By John Hall Wheelock. (Scribner, 
12s. Gd.) 

Poems. By Villiers David. (John Heritage. 3s. 6d.) 

Public Speech. Poems by Archibald MacLeish. (Boriswood. 
3s. 6d.) 


Poems, 1926-1935. By Ruth Pitter. 


a 


A Trophy of Arms: 
(Cresset Press. 5s.) 
THERE is a wide divergence between the popular taste in poetry 
in England and that in America, whereas the tastes of the 
small literary public in the two countries are more nearly 
alike. Nevertheless, British publishers continue to offer 
us American best-sellers, on the assumption that the American 
brand of gush and rowdiness will also be popular over here. 
Meanwhile, the works of poets such as John Crowe Ransom, 
Allen Tate and Robert Fitzgerald remain scarce and expensive. 
John Hall Wheelock is an American equivalent of the late 
Sir William Watson. For a quarter of a century he has been 
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There is a ferment among the millions of outcastes 
today which is unique in India’s history. 

In districts as far apart as the United Provinces 
and Travancore, large groups among the outcastes 
and lower castes are seeking fuller Ife. 

Many are looking to the Christian Church as a 
home in which they may find freedom, progress 
and fellowship. 

Thus is presented to the Church what has been 
described by an experienced observer as 


“THE LARGEST SINGLE 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE HISTORY 
OF MODERN MISSIONS.” 


The decisive importance of this situa- 
tion has led the C.M.S. to issue an 
6 = 
Emergency Appeal for £25,000 
to help in meeting the unprecedented demands made on the 
Indian Church in areas in which the Society has large 
commitments. 


Contributions for the Emergency Appeal should be sent 
to the Secretaries: 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 











‘ of love poems in which, forsaking present fashion, he retu 







writing poems about beauty, and the beauty jg 
cloudy, dewy and unreal, not concrete and definite, 
‘ Glimmering meadows miles around, ’ 
Drenched with dew and drowsy sound 
Drink the moonlight and the dream ; ’ 
Veiled in mists the lowlands gleam—” 

This is the beginning of a poem called “ The Moons 

Sonata.” Undoubtedly Mr. Wheelock enjoys music, ang ; 

Coleridge, he finds it a stimulant to the Writing of Re 

but it stimulates him to state his own emotions in metre 

the aid of a luscious poetical vocabulary : it does not ays, 
in his mind images which will be as vivid as the Original ta 

This absence of definite images is related to his outlook onl { 

* For One is all, and all are One.” The unity is achieved 

blurring all things into one and spreading one emotion » 

all; and not by showing the relations in diversity and 
necessity of divergent and complementary experienc. 
doubt Mr. Wheelock is sincere when he says : 

** Here is my love, here is my sorrow, my heart’s rage, 
Poured out for you. What tenderness brooding aboyo vy 
Hallows these songs ! I have made them all for you, I lovey 

What love, what longing, my brother, speaks to you from thispy 

But the quality of the emotion can only be judged by 

images and rhythms in which it is expressed, and only iy 

or two short poems does Mr. Wheelock find a satisfactory, 

bal equivalent for his perceptions. F 

Mr. Villiers David, on the other hand, talks less about 
immensity of his emotions. He writes about aeroplanc 
flight in‘rhymed couplets or in blank verse freely treay 
he is content to describe what he sees and does not go my 
ap in-hand, begging for the reader’s sympathy; he leayg 
images and rhythms to do their work. ‘* A Forced Landiyy 
for example, is a vivid, objective description of an accide 
the pilot’s feelings may be implicit in the poem, but they 

not stated. Something of the same merit appears in t 

love-sonnets at the end of the book. Mr. David has objioy 

been influenced by the poetry of Stephen Spender. and 

Day Lewis: he appears to be a very young man, and we 

see something more original from him in the future, — 

In Mr. MacLeish, one looks for achiévement, not pr 

His period of initiation Should be over, but the twenty s 

poems in his new book merely serve to show that he 

been influenced by the new awareness of poverty and politi | - 

His ‘** Speech to those who say Comrade” contains 9 

sound sense, and, like a number of other poems in the bu 

it shows that the form of ferza rima which he used in “( 
guistador ” can be adapted to modern speech : 


























rll f 


** The brotherhood is not by the blood certainly : 
But neither are men brothers by speech—by saying 80; 
Men are brothers by life lived and are hurt for it.” | 


. 
ae 


mith or | 
those w! 
ety day 
de on th 
{0 gro 
If Mr. MacLeish succeeds in adjusting the claims of th Closed. 
timeless country and of the world about him, we may} eae 
sce some interesting poctry: he seems to be aware oft wards, 2 
tension. band kit 

Miss Pitter is aware of no such problem: she lives in ti, egive 
timeless inner world and writes accomplished devoti s buying 
poetry on the seventeenth-century model. Mr. Jamin can 
Stephens asserts, in a preface which otherwise says remarkzlfio is fig 
little about her, that, next to W. B. Yeats, Miss Pitter r child 
the best poet now using the English language. Yello, soy 
however, is at home in both worlds, and in his later potty, 
realism and symbolism are one. When Miss Pitter’s poeiiibyital, 
are interpreted in terms of the outer world, they are lil 
to appear sentimental : 


i— 
es 


The second half of this little book is occupied by a scque 0 


to the romantic mood of his earliest poems : 


“Time has left me and gone 
To that changeless and unchanged country. 
Thither has time departed. 
There at a day it stands.” 


“* And thou dear Poverty, blest by word divine, 
For no sweet Manor thou and: I shall twine : 
Or only when thou drop’st thy daisy-wreath 
And tear, into my sepulchre beneath ;" 


iC 


Me 


Real poverty, whether. material or spiritual, does not mé 
a daisy-wreath; it means a bunch of chrysanthemll 
snatched out of someone else’s dustbin, and a good p 
whether a Dante or a Shakespeare or a Yeats, is not ain 
to say so. MicnarL RoBert 
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OutsivE the area it serves (a 
poor part of North London) the 
Royal Northern and its associated 
hospitals are not yet as well known 
as the other large but older general 

iS) . wie? hospitals in the centre of London. 
H <Condl pass bo se Working vigorously in an unfashion- 
‘a able district which contains few with 
ulth or influence, its great work comes less under the notice 
those who are able to give. 


try day 1,400 patients are treated—almost four times the demand 
de on the Royal Northern before the Great War. The Hospital has 
i 0 grow, but now it can grow no more — without money. 43 beds 
closed. To keep going, to re-equip itself, to extend its work of 
ling, the Royal Northern needs £350,000. The money is not for 
y handsome new premises, but for vital things like the renovation 
wards, an up-to-date Out-Patients’ Department, and for new boil- 
Sand kitchens. 
tase give, Do not think of your money as buying bricks and mortar— 
buying /ife for human beings a little less fortunate than you are. 


_ Janu can help the little machinist who has broken her leg, the father 
narkal 


ng 80; 
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is fighting for his lungs, the mother who wants to get home to 
Pitter @* children. No sum could be too small to do good. 
- we send donations and inquiries to The Right Honourable Viscount 
r Doe 


ifax, K.G., Chairman of the Special Appeal, Royal Northern 
pital, Holloway, London, N.7. 


THE 


\OYAL NORTHERN 
qteeds your help— 
a will you give it ? 
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Cr , 
. he cream a a ritlase crop 
Four Square Tobacco, like vintase Wine, is worthy | 


cultured tastes. lor lons years it has ased in the wood, 


| ike 


mellowing and maturiné to tavour and coolness. 


vintage wine, it is the cream ot a vintage crop, 


pure $s 


nature made it, owing nothins to artiticial tlavours. Like 


vintage wine too, label proclaims Four Square 
* Red ” for the pure Virdinia > lour Square ~ Blue” 
for the original mixture. \Vintade tohaccos bothy: foe 


° : . 1 
men who appreciate pertection . 


UR SQUARE 


Q 
Piietn: “Cal 
VY tn aoe OOCCCOS 


Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3 oz. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 1/242. 





GEORGE DOBLE & SON, LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809) 
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Fiction ~ 


By PETER BURRA 


The Myrtle Tree. 
Flowering Nettle. 


By R. G. Goodyear. 
By Harry Martinson. 


(Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 
Translated by Naomi 


Walford. (The Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Brothers Ashkenazi. By I. J. Singer. Translated by 
Maurice Samuel. (Putnam. 8s. °6d.) 


Whiteoak Harvest. By Mazodela Roche. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Two apparently independent influences have combined in 
providing the novelist of today with similar and related 
techniques for organising his new picture of life. If Psychology 
gave him the stream of consciousness, the Cinema gave him a 
corresponding streaming version of the active waking world. 
Any novelist at all sensitive to the contemporary mood 
must, for better or worse, have accepted something from 
one or other of them. The Myrtle Tree is rooted in both. 
It is a study of the workings of love, which is symbolised 
in the title, and attempts to reach some general conclusions 
by displaying its manifestations in a few small groups of 
individuals—normal, pervert, egoistical, and mystical. Each 
group provides its separate story. These are lucid and sug- 
gestive, and though they are presented as a film sequence 
without strict continuity, the links between them are skilfully 
made, and the book shows a unity of action as well as of 
theme. A psychiatrist interviewing ‘‘ cases ”’ in a laboratory 
offers the only explicit answer to the problems which are 
raised, and the answer seems to be one of utility. You will 
come to desire love, he says to a patient, ‘“* when you find that 
it pays.” A vicious circle ; but in moving round it we come 
upon some remote aspects of the phenomenon that are very 
subtly and sympathetically noticed. 

Flowering Nettle is another book which could not have 
been written without the assistance of psychology. It is a 
slow-motion study of a boy’s: childhood, and the author has 
placed all his scientifically and imaginatively deduced evidences 
of child-behaviour in a single boy. This boy lives a separate 
story of his own, but is sufficiently generalised to’ typify 
the whole suffering and passion of boyhood. In order that his 
feelings may be subjected to’as little artificial concealment 
as possible, that is to say, in order that the analysis may appear 
in the natural process of his living, he is presented as a charity- 
child of complete misfortunes. He is supported by the parish 
in three hard peasant homes, and, after running away from 
the last of these, in a poor-house. The book ends with profound 
irony in the height of summer, with Martin, in the first moments 
of happiness he has known, piecing together his fragmentary 
realisations of beauty and love into some kind of meaning. 
But for the climax he is brought face to face not with perfect 
love, but death. This conclusion is’ of unquestionable power, 
but the rest seems to be too deliberately arranged, to suffer, 
in fact, by having for its hero a creature who is rather a 
receptacle for the findings of a psychologist than one who 
lives from within himself. As a study of childish fear and 
guilt-complexes, of loneliness and group-instincts, of the 
child's suggestibility and God-obsessions, the book could 
not be more profound, and the story offers some striking 
seenes. But it is told so close to the object that it moves too 
slowly from point to’ point,: though perhaps its want of 
continuity is another reflection of tie child’s mind. The 
Swedish scenes ‘will attract foreign readers by their 
unfamiliarity. 

In spite of the new freedom and knowledge which it gives, 
psychology, as. these two books.show, may itself be a kind of 
repression to the novelist as artist. With their self-conscious 
deliberateness and tendentious selectiveness such books seem, 
by the side of one like The Brothers Ashkenazi, to be lacking 
in something very important, to have been somehow emascu- 
lated by their very virtues. ~This vast novel enjoys all the 
freedom of thought and manner which modern techniques 
confer, but retains the sweep and luxury of the nineteenth- 
century tradition, without any of the pretentiousness which 
generally accompanies modern attempts at its revival. Trans- 
lated from the Yiddish, it is a disarmingly objective picture 
of Jews by a Jew. An interesting comparison could doubtless 
be made with Skholem Asch’s The Calf of Paper which Mr. 
Plomer was reviewing here last week. Much of what he 
wrote might here be transcribed word for word. I should 








add, though, that The Brothers Ashkenazi has Made q | 
deeper impression on me than did Asch’s Three Cities, 

The scene of the story is the industrial city of Lod ; 
Poland, and it covers more than half a century of the el 
history, from the beginnings of its prosperity to its Collapy 
in the inflation. Mr. Singer handles his long narrative, », 
all its personal, political, racial, and religious complicatiy 
with wonderful clarity and control; and on no questi 
either of politics, race or creed, could one possibly ACC 
him of having any axes to grind. He is interested only 4 
show the inexorability of a life in which one clement 9) 
persistently triumphs whatever attempts may be Made | 
change its course—human nature. What the book lacs! 
any poetic or“ prophetic tone” in the telling—gu¢ , 
would lift it to the level of true greatness—until the ly 
episode between the two. brothers, where the personal a 
heroic motive dominates in scenes that are a magnificent 
surprising culmination to it all. The brothers Ashke 
are the twin sons of a rich merchant and strictly pj 
adherent of the Chasidic tradition. Max, the elder, a 
cociously brilliant child, develops into a creature of limits 
greed and ambitions, for the furtherance of which he lig 
himself to all other values. Jacob, the younger, despised; 
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; ; Vv. 
childhood for his want of talents, is more than compensa ee 
by his charm and good looks and utterly careless of eye Nov 


thing but the advantages which these bring him. All Ma 


pride in his own achievement is poisoned by knowing th We 
his brother “was getting the best of everything, not } Jane 
merit, but by the blind, stupid luck which had made hig Mis 
tall, handsome and beloved.” These two characters devel F. 


and follow their separate stories with a most life-like siz 
while the implacable tread of history is heard accompanyig 
them. Mr. Singer vividly suggests, in the book’s first stag 
the rule of Money as the sole desirable good, and he briny 
in the new note of social revolt—at first barely heard, ; 
last overwhelming—with a musician’s skill. The real he 
of the book is the young Jew, Nissan, in whom the worker 
movement is represented. Mr. Singer’s picture, by viry 3 
of its completeness and certainly not because of any te 
dency, compels one to accept his estimate of the situation: 








ae 


** There was only one class which took no part in this lunatic hw 
for quick riches, one class which went on grinding steadily at i 
task, the only class<in touch with ultimate reality, with substan 
destined for use. This was the class of the workers. On the 
shoulders rested the platform on which the others danced ¢ 
frenzied dance of unmerited and unearned profits.” 





But the end is no triumph for Nissan. We part from hin 
as he is driven out of the Constituent Assembly by the dic 
tatorship of the Soviets, ‘ broken, humiliated, astounded’ 
For Mr. Singer sees all round everything, and knows how ever 
attempt of man to be greater than his nature collapses i 
hysteria. The end of the book is genuine tragedy, whe 
Jacob rescues Max from a Petrograd prison only to lose li 
own life as he crosses back over the new Polish border for tli 
‘ause of being a Jew. 


Miss de la Roche’s family chronicles, which would ordinatij 
possess a certain grandeur, seem to be sadly limited and cit 
strained in their scope after this. The authoress has takej 
nothing either from the cinema or from psychology. Doubiles 
her colonial setting is responsible for her marked lack ‘i 
interest in contemporary modes—and responsible too { 
the freshness of the charm and vigour of her actors. But s# 
is incomparably better at coniplicating her plot than 4 
resolving it. The various motives that prompt a wile 
leave her husband and a young man to retire into a monastet] 
are well explained. But there the story pauses, and tit 
passes ; and it is left to time to achieve what the writer li 
not the skill to disecover—a reason for the return of the wi 
to the husband, and the young man out of his monastery. 4 
conclusion is altogether much too tidy. The sick are heald 
lovers are reunited, couples join hands, and even the eldet 
members of the cast manage to pair off and come before 4 
curtain, with all the gay, fulsome and improbable satisfact 
of a musical comedy’s grand finale, 
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made af November will see the Opening Exhibition 
dies, Games on the new Palace Covered Tennis 
of Lod, Courts—the largest and finest in the country. 
E the tom: This event will be preceded by the Annual 
ph Professional Short Course Golf Championship, 
Its Collapg and followed by an Open Covered Courts 
Tative, ay Tennis Tournament. ; 

Nplicatigy All the “stars”? — excitement — thrills! An 
6 ens atmosphere of luxury — superlative food, 
ibly sti dancing, famous people — every moment of 
IDLY aceyg these memorable weeks will be packed with 
ted only ; interest and enjoyment! 
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£150,000 


urgently required 


The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
following much-needed extensions : — 


(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
The Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the 
leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work 
needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 

The Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1859. Many of the 
Wards date trom that period and must be enlarged and 
modernised. 


NURSES’ HOME 


A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 


(2) 


(3) 
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A Recent 
Addition. 


LESLIE, 

aged 8, 

A ye2r ago 
Leslie lost his 
Mother, his 


Father (68) has FAMILY OF 





ruamrae | BABIES A BOO for 
pital with little CRIPPLES : GIRLS 


hope of recovery. 
Leslie has no 
relations or 
friends who can 
give him a home. 


TO FEED & CLOTHE 


Any helo gratefully received by the 
Secretary Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.€1/ 
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Current Literature 


HENRIETTA MARIA 
By Carola -Oman 


The restoration of the Stuarts proceeds apace. Miss Carola 
Oman’s excellent biography of Henrietta Maria (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 18s.) brings to life the charming, tragic figure of 
Charles I's queen—once “ the happiest woman in the world.” 
The sixth child of Henry IV of France, she was married to 
Charles when she was fifteen, and after the first four years of 
their marriage (during which Charles was under the influence 
of Buckingham, who disliked her), they were a model of 
faithfulness and propriety to a court which under James had 
enjoyed considerable license. She was not a clever woman, 
and her few interferences in serious affairs—such as her 
writing to the Pope for help—were unfortunate. Like Charles, 
she never appreciated the temper of the country. Her 
Catholicism, her taste and sensibility, made no appeal to the 
Puritan mind, but for ten years she was blissfully ignorant 
of the forees which were to shatter her happiness, and Carola 
Oman’s description of those years will make the most hardened 
democrat regret that it was found necessary to terminate them 
so ruthlessly. Simple and ingenuous, she had perfect taste in 
the matter of dress and decoration. The stiff, jewel-encrusted 
tapestries which had encased the ladies of the previous .age 
were replaced by black silks and fine lace. Following the 
Royal example, furniture was more elegant, manners were less 
gross. In literature her taste was not so good; she 
commissioned only one masque from Ben Jonson, preferring 
to perform—acting was her favourite occupation—the more 
sugary works of a Mr. Montague. Carola Oman has drawn a 
brilliant portrait of a fascinating woman, and her book should 
be popular. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE 
' By Lord Maugham 


Lord Maugham’s masterly account of The Tichborne Case 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.), which for the seven years from 
1867 to 1874 intrigued and excited the British public, is 
worthy of a great lawyer. 
volume he retells, froni the 10,000 pages of the shorthand 
notes of the two trials, the story. of Arthur Orton’s* imper- 
sonation of Roger Charles Tichborne, who was drowned in 
the * Bella’ off Rio de Janeiro in 1854. No detective novel 
has a more complex and absorbing plot. The Claimant, an 
illiterate Wapping butcher who had wandered to Chili and 
Australia, pretended to be a cultured Stonyhurst and Cam- 
bridge man, who had had a commission in the Guards, Orton 
could hardly have imposed on the most stupid of dupes for 
long had not the widowed mother professed to recognise him. 
The half-crazed Lady Tichborne, bitterly jealous of her 
younger son who had succeeded to the baronetcy and, after 
his death, of her grandson and her daughter-in-law, was in 
truth the compelling factor in the whole miserable imposture, 
though she died before the first trial began. Lord Maugham’s 
comments on the mismanagement of the long-protracted 
actions are shrewd and temperate. But he points out that in 
the trial of Thomas Castro or Arthur Orton for perjury, which 
in 1873-74 lasted for 188 days, Hawkins had to convince a 
jury of the utter falsity of a story in which millions of English 
people believed. Ballantine, who had appeared for the 
claimant in the civil action, says in his memories that, had 
Orton had a saner advocate than the unhappy Dr. Kenealy, 
the jury would have been discharged as unable to agree. 
Human credulity has never been more painfully manifested 
than in this Tichborne case. 


POOL AND RAPID 
By R. L. Haig-Brown 


This is a re-issue (Cape, 7s. 6d.) of Mr. Haig-Brown’s story 
of a Canadian river, with illustrations by Mr. C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
To say that it should have a wide appeal to juvenile readers 
does not mean that adults will not like it. On the contrary, 
many adults will revel in its anthropomorphism. With its 
once-upon-a-time manner of telling, and gentle, Hiawatha-like 
atmosphere, it is a book to read aloud to the family. Many 
hundreds of years ago the Tenas Indians were the poorest and 


weakest of all the tribes of the North-West, until the gods ; 


decided to change their fortune by the creation of a river that 
should be rich in salmon and whose banks should swarm with 
game. Disguising physical geography and natural history in 
the more attractive language of allegory and fiction, the 


In this compact and most readable - 


that was enjoyed: by-the world as a whole in 1935, and that 


‘at or near their old gold parities.. Greater exchange stabil 


author tells how the Tasish brought wealth to t 
Indians. Then the white man came, and the river 
highway for lumber. The pioneer Skookums deco 
hero of the story (the river, of course, remaining the Pi 
a golden-hearted stalwart who lives in Eden with’}; re 
but muscular wife, and his littl son Redhead. Bu 
tragedy too! Skookums goes to the War, and — 
die, leaving Redhead to deal with the exploiters Pe: 
dam the river and buy them out of their farm. Redhead. t 
the engineers that twenty-three feet is not sufficient all 
for the flood-waters of the river he knows so wel] ee 
reject his warning. The story ends with a terrific gest 
defiance by the threatened Tasish, and we are left to of 
as to the fate of the dam. In its way, this is an eles, 
piece of writing that should achieve populariiy, " 


7 


WHAT WAS HIS CRIME? THE CASE op §sl 5 
CARL VON OSSIETZKY 


In this short pamphlet (Gollancz, 6d.) Mrs. Willians.p) 
tells the story of Carl von Ossietzky, the German pacify 
founder of the No More War movement, editor of the pas 
and anti-militarist paper, Die Weltkuhne, in 1931. sentey 
in camera, by the Supreme Court-to.18-months’ imprison, 
on a charge of high treason, for having attacked Germay 
secret rearmament, and since February, 1933, imprisoned 
brutally mishandled in Germany’s concentration camps, | 
has never been tried or accused by the Hitler Governny 
Owing to ill-treatment, both his reason and his life are 
danger. In any civilised country he would be a free y 
The pamphlet makes it clear, indeed, there has never him 
any doubt that his only crime has been to work for pey 


.In a foreword Mrs. Williams-Ellis, Mr. H. G. Wells, 


Woolf, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. Priestley and others 

an appeal to readers of the pamphlet to support the requ. 
that Ossietzky should be awarded the Nobel Peace Py 
No man could more suitably receive it. Others have spo 


: and worked for peace: Ossietzky has sacrificed his freed 


and his life for it. 


REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE, 1935 


The failure of the World Menetary and Economic Confere 
in 1933 spelt the abandonment for some time to come of 
large-scale conference method of attempting to resusei 
world trade. The increasing chaos of European. politig 
relations does not make this a propitious moment for 
effort to revive the method, but it renders some new initiati 
in the economic field a, matter that should receive g 
consideration. Review of World Trade in 1935 (League 
Nations: Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d.) ‘shows that Continent 
Europe has not shared in the improvement of foreign t 
























cause of*the failure was the’ network of quotas,’ clear 
arrangements and ‘exchange restrictions that many Europe 
countries have maintained in order to keep. their currency 


was a major contribution to more aétive world trade in 19% 
The Review estimates that over 80 per cent. of world tra 
was conducted on the basis of stable exchange rates in that ye 
against less than 40 per cent: in’1983. Of equal importan 
was the fact that, outside Europe, few couhtries had-retaindy 
their pre-crisis gold parities, and consequently few had bea 
forced into adopting high and discriminatory import restr 


tions. In these circumstances, the renewed _ internation Ne 
demand for capital goods had a chance to become effectiv low-pri 
and it was reflected in greater exports from the industrial am ing bre 
aw-material producing countries outside the continent UB yho w 
Europe. In a striking comparison, The Review shows tify sey 
between 19382 and 1935 the quantum of European expoti “fancy 













increased by 4.7 per cent., while exports from all other cotti 
nents increased by 15.6 per cent. The quantum of imports inl 
Europe fell by 2.4 per cent., and those of other continetti 
rose by 27 per cent. Since British trade is included in thet 
totals, the position of continental European countries is rath! 
worse than these figures indicate. There are indications d 
reviving belief in the practicability of altering this state 
affairs. ‘The visits of M. Labeyrie and Dr. Schacht proved tlt 
importance that is attached in responsible circles in Fran 
and Germany to a settlement of currency and trade difficulties 
A plea .for a new League initiative was made at the li 
Assembly but one by M. van Zeeland, the Belgian Pris 
Minister, who asked whether the League, without neglectitf 
its pre-occupations in the political sphere, could not aga! 
make strenuous efforts to set in motion an economic rewvil 
** which is here close at hand, and which appears to be awaililf 
nothing more than that men should make a _ gesture! 
goodwill.” 
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Nowadays the man who wants a 
low-priced four-seater has a bewilder- 
ing breadth of choice. But the man 
vho wants a large family car—a six 
of seven-seater—and cannot pay a 
‘fincy price” for it, is not so well 
atered for. Hence the importance of 
the Austin Eighteen : the York Saloon 
lor instance, 





- wide doors and large windows, wide 





Here is a car that is generous in every 
sense : a full five or seven-seater with 
plenty of headroom and legroom, 


unobstructed vision ahead and to the 
side, good solid comfort and the extra 
fittings which turn comfort into 
luxury. With the auxiliary seats now 
included without extra cost, the car 








is converted into a seven-seater. Here 
is splendid all-round performance. 
Here is the dignity of fine lines. And 
here, above all, is Austin’s day-in 
day-out dependability, which gives 
freedom from trouble and expense. 
Austin’s are proud to have been able 
to produce a large family car of such 
all-round excellence for £328. 


THE YORK SALOON : 18 b.p. six-cylinder engine developing 47 h.p. at 3 200 r.p m.; synchromesh on top, third and second gears ; 
Pycbley sliding roof ; adjustable front and rear seats ; adjustable steering wheel ; upholstery in best selected hide or cloth ; direction 


indicators, side draught deflectors, folding tables, foot-rests and arm-rests, ete. 


Transmission {50 extra. 


YOU BUY A CAR—BUT 


wh” A STEIN 


Mee Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham and 479 Osford St., London. London Service Depots : 12, 14, 18 and 20h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10h.p. North Row,W.1, _ Export Dept.: Birmingham» 
a 


Price at works £328. Hayes Self-Selector 
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: thirtieth Motor Show, which opened yesterday and will 
until tomorrow week, follows the lines of its 
: ecessors in that its chief characteristic is a 
+ onrovenent in all practical directions, rather than 
exhibition of anything startlingly new. As I forecast in 
“Jo last week, the principal feature is the greater 
of the bodywork of nearly all cars in all sizes, and the 
joued tendency of makers to. increase the size of their 
The average horsepower of all the cars. shown. is 
yj; a figure which is really astonishing when one con- 
ws the number of small cars shown. Details of design and 
dnction as & Whole show considerable improvement, 
frames are still a little more rigidly built, braking and 
wing-more effective. 
inendent . front-wheel suspension still makes slow 
ass in this country, and only one or two more firms are 
eit than were last year. Supercharging, so far as British 
sareconcerned, continues to be neglected, but one or two 
rericans have taken it up. Front-axle drive has no new 
erents, Which is rather surprising in view of its undoubted 
antages. Whether at the. instanee of the ‘Minister of 
Lisport. or not, the question of adequate silencing has 
“ived more than its average amount of attention, and if in 
-event it turns out that the so-called 1937 models are really 
eter throughout, the majority of the public, whether 
torists or not, will probably regard the 1936 Show as: one 
the most important. It is high time that the making of 
unnecessary noise should become a punishable mis- 
nieanour. 
While there are no absolutely new cars shown—that is to 
»new makes—there are several new models, all of them of 
siderable interest. ‘Taking them at random, there is the 
his 17 h.p., which is to take the piace of the Silver Eagle. 
¢ é-cylinder engine, which has a bore and stroke of 67.5 by 
), with a capacity of 2362 c.c., has the familiar Alvis head 
hoverhead valves in which the gasket is not used to make a 
ter-joint. Cooling is by pump with a belt-driven fan, a 
wie Solex down-draught carburettor supplies the gas, and, 
isalmost universal nowadays, the ignition is by coil. While 
etop gear ratio is comparatively low at 5.2, third, second 
d first at 6.9, 10 and 15.5 are on the high side. All four are 
nchro-meshed. The brakes are the seif-energising pattern, 
bbed for cooling. 
4n improved form of Alvis independent front-wheel sus- 
nsion'is employed ; the other two principal points of interest 
e the automatic chassis-lubrication and the new design 
box frame which is 40 Ib. lighter than the older type. The 
tomatic chassis-lubrication is worked by the clutch pedal, 
ch operation driving the oil to the various points as well as 
the 4-wheel hydraulic jacks. 
One of the few real surprises of the show is the new 12- 
linder Lagonda, designed by Mr. W. O. Bentley. It was 
ly announced a week before the opening, a very brief 
aming Of what is only the second British Twelve in 
sory, apart from the sleeve-valved Daimlers built to 
e order of the late King. The new Lagonda has its 
[ jlinders set in the two banks of six each, V-fashion. The 
re and stroke are 75 by 84.5 (very nearly ‘* square’), the 
bie content is 4} litres, the rated power 42 and the tax 
bl 10s. It has a four-speed synchro-meshed gearbox, with 
itral change, and it is built in two chassis lengths, 11 ft. and 
. pit. 6in., both with a 60-inch track. There is independent 
100 fnt-wheel springing and in most respects the design follows 
le most recent trend. 
Another new model which might almost be called a new 
tt is the 8-cylinder Sunbeam, a notable addition to the 
‘pectable list of British luxury cars. It is two years or so 
teany Sunbeams have been built, and there is no question 
t that the company are re-entering the market with a 
king car. ‘The engine has its cylinders in line, but in spite 
that it is one of the shortest units of its power made. It is 
795 hich shorter and more compact than either the last 8-cylinder 
f inbeam or the better-known 3-litre Six, which, with the 
450 #uinal Bentley and the * 30-98” Vauxhall, led the world 
i high-performance cars. The power is a nominal 30, an 
tual 150 h.p., the cubic content being 4} litres, from a bore 
N d stroke of 80 by 112. It is a beautiful piece of work, 
imirably laid out and superbly finished. The chassis costs 
' and £800, according to length, and the complete car costs 
m £1,195 upwards. 
The hew 6 h.p. Fiat is interesting in that it is the smallest 
gs linder car in existence, and probably the smallest ever 
lide. The bore and stroke are 52 by 67, a shade over 
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< The Motor Show 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


2 in. by 2} in., which gives a capacity of 570 ¢.c. and a B.h.p. 
of 13. It has a 4-speed gear box with synchro-meshed third 
and fourth, and except for its minute dimensions the whole car 
is exactly like any other. It is, as it were, a model, the only 
difference, which incidentally is not noticeable with the bon- 
net down, is that the radiator and axle are behind the 
engine and not in front. A single transverse spring provides 
independent suspension in front, while the rear axle is sprung 
on ordinary quarter elliptics, and the whole is assisted by 
hydraulic shock absorbers. The wheel base is 6 ft. 6} in., 
the track 3 ft. 7}in. and 3 ft. 6} in. in rear. The body is a 
2-seated saloon with the usual ** occasional *” accommodation 
behind, and, considering the very small dimensions of every- 
thing, entrance should be fairly easy through the very wide 
door. 

Apart from these new models, the new editions of existing 
cars all show that. steady advance which distinguishes the 
whole Exhibition. Armstrong Siddeley make an impressive 
display with no fewer than nine cars, two. examples of the 
14 h.p., three of the 17 h.p., three of the 20-25 h.p., and one of 
the Siddeley special. The particular improvements which 
apply to all these models include increased power and more 
vivid acceleration. There is no noticeable change in any of 
them, but there is a better single-plate clutch which is stated 
to give very smooth engagement for the pre-selective gear- 
box, and all models now have centralised chassis-lubrication 
and permanent jacks. In all these cars, the back seats are 
well forward of the axle. Of the cars shown I like best the 
14 h.p. 4-window saloon, the 17 h.p. touring saloon, and the 
20-25 h.p. Atalanta saloon. These are all excellent examples 
of first-class British coach-work of plain and unostentatious 
design. 

Nine Austins in all are shown, the 20 h.p. Mayfair limousine, 
the 18 h.p. York saloon, the 14 h.p. Goodwood saloon, the 
12 h.p. Aseot saloon, the 10 h.p. cabriolet and saloon, and 
cabriolet and saloon on the 7 h.p. The principal changes in 
all the Austin cars is in their bodywork, which now has 
decidedly flowing lines. Perhaps the mode! that is likely to be 
the star turn of the stand is the new 14 h.p. six-cylinder 
‘Goodwood ” saloon, a very good-looking car that sells for 
£235. I had a special opportunity of examining this car when 
it was shown at the first ‘ Television Motor Show” at 
Alexandra Palace last week, and I was impressed then with 
its sensible design and the comfort of its body. The newest 
Austin product is the “* Conway” cabriolet, shown on the 
Ten chassis. There is plenty of room in it and the hoed can be 
left open at full or half-dropped positions. This car costs 
£182 10s. The * New Ascot ” Twelve has a 4-cylinder engine 
of 11.9 h.p., mounted on rubber, and looks excellent value at 
£210. Altogether a good display. 

Daimler are showing seven different models, of which 
perhaps the 15 h.p. is the most interesting, in that the power of 
the engine has been now increased to 17 h.p. Of the two 
examples shown I imagine the sports saloon at £475 will 
attract the most attention. Its lines are excellent. 

There is a Light Twenty with a 6-window saloon, a light 
straight 8 with a sports saloon (this is the car that has done 
94 m.p.h. at Brooklands), and a decidedly impressive example 
of the 43 litre straight 8 with a limousine body by Hooper, 
costing £1,510. With the exception of the 15 h.p. there are no 
changes worth mentioning in the Daimler design for 1937. 

The chief exhibits on the Rolls-Royce stand are naturally 
the new Phantom III 12-cylinder, which made its first appear- 
ance last year. The engine of this, it will be remembered, 
consists of two banks of 6 cylinders each; the treasury rating 
of this is 50.7 h.p. Minor improvements have been made 
throughout, but in general the car remains the same. It is 
shown in two types of limousine costing £2,605 and £2,650. 
The other exhibits are two limousines on the 20.25 h.p. 
6-cylinder chassis, one by Thrupp & Maberly and the other 
by Park Ward, costing £1,572 and £1,767 respectively. In this 
chassis also there is no change to report. 

Rovers are showing their new 16 h.p. saloon and their new 
speed model, which is a 20 h.p., the remaining cars shown being 
a Ten, two Twelves and two Fourteens. Very little change has 
been made in the Rover chassis for this year, and what there is 
is chiefly in the line. The radiator guard has been brought a 
little further forwards and, as far as I can see, there is rather 
more room in the bodywork. ‘The roof and the rear panel 
contours of the Ten have been redesigned and the front door 
is now hung on the centre pillar. The prices of the cars shown 
are, the Ten £248, the two Twelves £285 and £295, the two 
Fourteens £305 and £315, the Sixteens £345 and £355, and the 
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sports, a good-looking car finished in two shades of green, 
at £415. 

Vauxhall's new car, the chief exhibit, is their 25 h.p., which 
sells at the remarkably low price of £298. The 6-cylinder 
engine has a bore and stroke of 81.94 by 101.6, with a cubic 
capacity of 3215 c.c., and a very remarkable performance is 


claimed for it. The maximum speed: is stated to be 80 m.p.h. * 


while the claimed acceleration is as follows.° In top speed it 
takes 7 1/5 seconds to reach 30 m.p.h. from 10 m.p.h., and 5 3/5 
seconds on third speed: 50 m.p.h. is reached in 16 seconds, 
using all gears. The Vauxhall independent suspension is 
used in front, and, in general, all the familiar features of the 
make are incorporated. The makers consider that this car is 
the fastest they have made since the famous ‘* 30/98” of 
distinguished memory. 

The chief exhibit of interest of the Lanchester stand is the 
new 18 h.p., which is shown with a saloon No. 581. The bore 
and stroke of its engine are now 72 by 105, which gives it a 
treasury rating of just under 20 h.p. The price complete of 
the car shown is £595. Another very interesting-looking car, 
which I hope to try for report in The Spectator in a few days, 
is the 14 h.p. 6-cylinder ‘* Roadrider.’” This has a bore and 
stroke of 60 by 90, with a wheel base of 8 ft. 7 ins., and sells 
as shown on the stand for £330. The 11 h.p. remains much 
the same as last year, and an example of it with a neat saloon 
body is shown. 

To experienced motorists, one of the main points of interest 
in the Morris display will be the fact that practically no 
alterations have been found necessary—or if they have the 
makers have not considered it worth while to mention them. 
A strict adherence to approved design is always, to my mind, 
the best advertisement any car can have. The entire range 
of the six Morris cars is shown from the £120 8 h.p. open 
tourer to the £280 25 h.p. saloon. The new features of the 
8 h.p. include a spring steering-wheel, a carburettor silencer, a 
fume exhaust-pipe and needle bearing universal joints. The 
10 h.p. and the 12 h.p. are fitted with a permanent jacking 
system, the accommodation in the rear compartment in the 
saloon has been improved and a new type of external oil 
filter, which can be easily dismantled for cleaning, has been 
adopted. 

Officially speaking, the centre of attraction on the Riley 
stand is the new 9 h.p. Monaco, which has been reintroduced 
after a lapse of a year. Bodywork has been considerably 
improved and there are six windows instead of four. For my 
part I consider the 1} litre Faleon, which I recently tried for 
The Spectator, of greater interest if only because it is more 
powerful. This chassis is shown with the Faleon and Adelphi 
saloons, the Lynx tourer and the two-seater Spright. Perhaps 
the most attractive-looking car on the stand is the 15 h.p. 6- 
cylinder Kestrel, which has what is called aero line coachwork. 
The new V8 Ninety is shown with a very agreeable saloon 
body finished in what looks like transparent green. 

All the Humber models, the Snipe, the Pullman, the 18 h.p. 
and the 12 h.p., are represented in the eight cars displayed. 
While it is not exact to say that the bigger Humber is a new 
car, the engine’s dimensions have been increased, bringing 
the capacity from 3} litres to just over 4 litres, and the rated 
h.p. to 27; and the 18h.p. has now a 2} litre engine. In 
other.respects the design of the Humber remains much the 
same as before, the two larger cars having the even-keel front- 
wheel suspension, while the 12 h.p. is fitted with the normal 
type. The Snipe and 18 h.p. can be fitted with the de Norman- 
ville quick-changing gear which was recently described in The 
Spectator, while the 12 h.p. uses the normal type. The display 
of cars is a notable one; the Snipe is shown as a Pullman 
limousine, the Pullman Sedanca de ville as a saloon, and as a 
sports saloon, the last being fitted with the de Normanville 
gear-box. The 18 h.p. is shown as a 4-window saloon with a 
division and as a particularly attractive grey foursome coupé, 
while the two 12 h.p. are the standard saloon, which has been 
reduced in price to £258, and the Vogue, which is now sold for 
£298. The latter, it will be remembered, was what is called 
** inspired * by Molyneux, the dressmaker. , 

B.S.A. again show their Scout front-wheel drive 10 h.p. car 
in six different forms. There are no differences between this 
year’s and last year’s model except in detail, and also in a slight 
increase in power. Steering has been greatly improved as I 
have been able to prove for myself, and, all things considered, I 
regard this car as one of the most interesting in the Show. 
One regrets that the idea has not been adapted to a larger 
machine. There is a stripped chassis, that very rare and wel- 
come, thing in these days, two 2-seaters, two 4-seaters, and a 
coupé de luxe. The prices range from £150 10s. to £189. A 
point of interest is that for an extra five guineas twin car- 
burettors can be fitted to any model. 

Ford has his usual impressive display at the Albert Hall, 
a display, of such variety. this year, with one-act. plays and. 
music by a band called the * V-8 Shadow Symphony Or- 


- very alluring. 
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chestra,” that there is some danger of the 
formers being overlooked. The new ear thi 
22 h.p. V8, of which several attractive examples are 

The original 30 h.p. V8, the Eight and the Ten are ais ' 
in various, forms. : Play 

As in the case of the standard productions, the o.: 
coachwork shows signs of ‘steady progress, Amo . 
problems that have been studied more particularly «. 
last year is sound-isolation, and there are various init 
methods by which noise is kept away irom the inside of 
body. In some cases much trouble has been taken to red 
as far as possible the noise caused by wind-rush—g prob ’ 
as difficult of solution as any, one would imagine. Ventilai 
has also advanced a good deal and it may be taken 4, 
from now on the ordinary well-built ;closed car wil] he 
from draughts and always fresh. Several leaves 
have been taken out of the American coachbuildery }, 
in the matter of the disposal of luggage, and throughout 
special coachwork section you will see quite remarks) 
neat methods of carrying considerable quantities of syity 
and other awkward things protected from the weather yy 
without detracting from the lines of the car. These line 
by the way, are perhaps the best we have seen since the ing, 
eraze for what was called streamlining reached its 
and began to subside. There are very few example 
absurd designs and, on the other hand, nearly all the Engi 
coachwork has returned to dignity. There is a cept 
lightness of touch even on the largest and_ heaviest ¢ 
which is very pleasing to the eye. 

Park Ward show some attractive work on Daimler, Bent; 
and Rolls-Royce chassis, of which I thought the four-wing 
saloon on the Bentley the most . teresting from the e 
structional point of view. The frame, usually made ; 
wood, is in this case made of 22-guage aircraft steel, 
company show a division windo.» which is decidedly noy 
When the winding handle is titned the window rises:{j 
with the roof where it is concealed by @ ap. — It is extrem 
neat and one of its advantages is that it gives more leg-roon 

Barker and Company show some examples of the 
best work on one straight-8 4) litre T aassis, on 
Rolls-Royces and one Bentley. Of these. the . uring limousi 
on the 12-cylinder Rolls-Royce is perhaps the most strikiggl “_— 
but the sports saloon on the 4} litre, Bentley, painted §{3)= 
light yellow, a colour that will remiad old motorists 
cheerful days long past, runs it very~tlose. The limousi 
has a special compartment for golf elyus which is likely 
be one of the most popular innovations in coachwork general 

- Hooper and Company show a very dereeable sports sala 
on a 25 h.p. Rolls-Royce, finished in grey, and a cream-ani 
black ** Sedanea ”’ on a 40/50 chassis. 

The Burlington Carriage Company have fitted an Armstr 
Siddeley with a Town Brougham of attractive design, 
Martin Walter has an excellently designed cabriolet 0 
Daimler light straight 8. I do not think there are any mi 
open cars than there were last year, but there are quite 
number on various stands, and. most of them are certai 
In the modern open 4-seater you sit conside 
ably lower down than in the old-fashioned type, and, wit 
proper screening, there is no reason why, in any weather li 
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a raging north-east gale, the occupants should not be vd Ofict 
protected. There is an all-weather tourer on two SMM pointe 
Wolseley chassis which will explain what I mean. Re 

Vanden Plas show an interesting example of the pillar” ™* 
saloon on the new Alvis 4.3: litre. . It is a matter for sm ¢ Bes 


surprise that this design has not progressed any faster. 
is not of any great importance on a big car, but on alit 
one it makes all the difference in the world. There is ee 
reason to be well satisfied with the trend of coachwork des 
as well as with the improved workmanship. 

In spite of the fact that punctures and bursts seldom happ4 
to modern cars, old-timers (perhaps for the good of the 
souls) are generally still slightly obsessed by their possibill 
or,if you prefer it, suffer a distinct inferiority complex 
the subject. A dead tyre will immobilise the best cat 
completely if not as long as will a petrol-shortage. ‘ 
every motor-show therefore I slink round to that 
which houses the tyres, beautiful, new, tightly blown 
obviously good for a year’s driving, and feast my 
on them. It is a senseless procedure, but I like it. th 
year I am specially taken with the Dunlop show, where tif 
have all kinds of dark, gleaming tyres to‘cheer me up, includil 
the new “ Cruiser” cover and the ‘* Sports,” which his 
ferocious-looking tread. Here, too, you can see all the kis 
of wheels used, centre-lock, ordinary detachable, Magna 4 
disc. Also a very intriguing pressure-gauge. 

An important show, the chief impression left on the 
of the visitor being that practical common sense has t# 
the place of novelty for novelty’s sake. A welcome? 
healthy sign. 
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WHAT’S YOUR HOME ADDRESS... ? 


It is pleasant to talk of ‘your home ‘—but when 


Quarter Day comes round you realize whose it 
is! It is wiser to enlist the aid of the Abbey 
Road Building Society and thereby enjoy the 


privileges of true home ownership. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
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How 320 Crippled Girls 
are heing helped to a 
life of usefulness 


If nobody lent a helping hand to the 
numerous helpless crippled girls, what 
would be their lot? It is a very real 
problem and a very grave one. 

John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower 
Girls’ Mission, inaugurated by the great 
Earl of Shaftesbury and John A. Groom 
some 70 years ago, trains such girls to 
make beautiful artificial flowers—Roses, 
Orchids, Anemones, Magnolias, etc., for decorating rooms, 
banqueting halls, etc. 

Last year they made FOURTEEN MILLION ROSES 
FOR QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S ROSE DAY. 

Some of the girls have only one arm or leg, others are deaf, 
or dumb, or blind—all have some serious disability. Their 
output is strictly limited owing to their disabilities, and 
their training and keep costs money, 

Will you help John Groom’s Crippleage to carry on and 
extend this beneficent work for the poor crippled girls 
of Great Britain? 

Send a contribution now. Get your friends to join, too. 
If you are a member of a Women’s Institute or other social 
organisation, come (by appointment) to Edgware Way and 
see what is being done to give such girls a new outlook on 
life and such happiness as they have never known before. 


LEGACIES are greatly needed. 
PLEAGE 
SON ee? 


Send postcard for interesting literature, or 
8d. in stamps brings Sample Rose as well, 




















The Secretary, 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 
(Dept. 15), 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 
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Finance 
“Managed” Currencies 


NEARLY three weeks have now elapsed since the P 
Frane was devalued and the important anno fe ternatic 
; . UNcemegeer. 
was made of the readiness of the monctary author: Bicad Ing 
in New York and London to co-operate with the Fre Bly this 
Government in making the devaluation a Suess | 
the sense of steadying the exchange quotations of th rance, | 
Franc. This ‘ gentlemen’s” agreement, as jt  ,gpsde P? 
been called in some quarters, was welcomed wholdgte US. 
heartedly by the British Press, and in The Spectaye’ any ‘ 
of October 2nd I emphasised the importance of ; ‘hited * 
arrangement as possibly paving the way to internatiog jmilar 
co-operation on matters making for an_ increase gpade ™ 
international ‘trade, while at the recent Bankers’ Dip cknowle 
at the Mansion House frequent references were jaf! the 
to its importance and significance. nd use 
Tue “ TuHraLtpom” oF Gorn. ettlemet 
I have, however, found myself unable to join who} 
heartedly in the expressions which have been used if +t the 
some directions with regard to the supposed emancigf! &¢!™ 
tion of the world from the “ thraldom ”’ of gold. | hae’: § 
found myself unable to do this for several reaso 
It has been my lot—as I think it will also have bee *!™ 
the lot of many of the readers of this article—to hay” 
lived very happily for a considerable time in thoggt!@© 
years of the “thraldom” of gold before the yay dopted 
1914, and I do not find it easy to recall any seve porking 
hardships, but rather I have a very clear recolleetic ndinary 
that. the volume of world trade was far greater in tho 
days than now. Nor do I remember that there wah For I: 
then any difficulty in arranging international financa§f curre 


Indeed. 


transactions. It is true that there were periods @arying 
what were known as trade cycles and _ extremf{sement 


activity and prosperity in trade were often succeeddihe nee 
by conditions of a different kind, but for the most palo restr 
the net result was that of progression towards evelihere w 
increasing prosperity, while the power of each countrurenci 
to obtain such supplies of gold as were necessary {if tariff 
sound financial conditions was roughly measured bgitions 
the ability of each country to achieve a favourablfforeov 
trade balance. rrenci 
Tue Havoc or War. e vari 

These conditions, as expressed in the internationg@hip an 
credit system, were rudely disturbed, not, be it remenj§ very 
bered, as a result of any action on the part of those whgpetweet 
had built up the system, but by Governments thengment ” 
selves as the result not of economic but of  politicf inte 
happenings; and the chaotic conditions in internationMays W 
finance and commerce which have characterised thghe exc 
post-War years have been largely the result of the meagput of 
which Governments found necessary to finance thifferer 
War and the conditions following it. It may well \gherefo 
that the post-War conditions and the after-effects qn esca 
inflation were such that a monetary system govemegghat in 
by the requirements of a gold standard was impossitigs only 
by reason of a need for a temporary expansion of cred contr 
but the danger is lest the new-found liberty threate 
to degenerate into licence, and I am glad to note thi 
when speaking at the Mansion House last week tl 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in referring to the devalws 
tion of currencies by the gold-bloc countries, express 
the hope that the movement, backed with the frient| 
understanding reached between France, Great Bria 
and the United States, might lead on to a genet 
stabilisation based upon an international gold standart 


INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. he re 

For I fancy that Mr. Neville Chamberlain has. tillip t 
wisdom to see that a merely “ managed ” currenti¥hich 
apart from the authority of a gold basis, however uselifftited 
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eneral 
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in times of emergency, is unsuitable for normal om make 
ditions. That there may be greater need in the futuygvour 
for monetary policy to have for its aim steadiness @. it 
price levels, assuring as far as may be possible the stead, |, 


ness of the purchasing power of the currency of a COUT poner 
in terms of commodities, can be admitted; but iifuen 
events of recent years have shown very clearly that! 
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natter of international settlements gold is still 
, tial and if that be so, then it is clear that for the 
es exchange of international goods and services the 
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S hority exercised by a gold standard becomes necessary. | - 

' deed, proof of the need for gold in the matter of PO \\ HR & PROGR HSS 
the Freng ier 1 settlements and of exerting a permanent = 

ternational se . .* 






LoUNCEMe ertin : 
‘ng influence on the exchanges has been furnished 
authorit eadying influence ane 


ly this week by the announcement by the Treasury 


the Frey re the recent triangular working arrangement between In a leading article in“ The Times” of 
a q ance, the United States and this country is to be September 19th on Power and Progress, 
ve. Re ade possible by the United States announcing that it was pointed out that the “ really great 
AS 1 { ¥ . 






$US. Treasury will supply gold in exchange for dollars 


transformations in human society are the 


le ; ; ; =. axe 
a. py any country which gives reciprocal facilities to the silent revolutions, which are primarily the 
ce of qgnited States. We on our part have agreed to give work of the inventor and discoverer 
ternati tl imilar facilities and similar arrangements have been ik saaaiein h is : 
eal ade with the Bank of France. Thus, we have a formal rue appearants of the ¢ — 
ts’ Din cknowledgement by the three leading Governments in the Middle Ages was the first stone in 
rere majfpt the world of the absolute necessity for the possession the vast structure of national and inter- 
nd use of gold as a basis for ensuring international national credit, and the similarly unosten- 
‘ — GOVERNMENT CONTROL. rage — oan wea _— nevgeane 
maples \t the same time, it will be noted that this control oe dimensions is not without 
N used ig’ significance.” 


f exchanges remains very much in the hands of Govern- 
vents, and while fully admitting that the steadiness 
fexchanges which may result should be a factor helping 
| stimulate international trade, I doubt very much 


eMancipy 
1. Ihe 
l reaso 














The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approxi- 


so ad : ; matel o upwards over a range of 
= ban hether that stimulus will become permanent and 41 Pichesseioicnti ins the pi 
in thogfpeliable until once again the leading countries have dive fidld:”* let conatitiat! bi 
the yesplopted gold as their own standard of value and the ‘ ‘ — oe 
ny sereygratking of the exchanges is once more in the hands of the advantage of Trust Deed control 













collectip pdinary traders and not with Governments. 

r in thog DANGERS OF STATE CONTROL. 
here wa For Iam persuaded that so long as the “‘ management ” 
financif currencies is left in the hands of Governments of 
eriods qarying characters there will be the danger of misman- 
extrem@ement, and until the world as a whole has come to see 
succeeddfihe need for a breaking down of all barriers calculated 
nost pao restrain the further working of international trade, 
rds evaffhere will be the danger of State ‘“‘ management” of 
| countn@urrencies falling into line with the State ‘‘ management ” 
ssary {if tariffs, with too much concern for international con- 
sured bgitions and too little for world conditions as a whole. 
‘vourabl@Mforeover, it must be remembered that ‘‘ managed ” 
mencies, Which may work with some success when 
e various leading Governments are on terms of friend- 


and the simplicity and convenience 
of the Unit method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which 
provide the element of “ flexibility ” 
desirable in a Trust confined to one 
industry. The Companies included 
in the permitted list have been selected 
by experts after careful consideration 
of their past record, their present 
financial position and the possibilities 
of future developments and earning 
capacity. 


rnation@hip and in accord as to general purposes, might present On the basis of current prices the 
t remem Very different aspect if there were strained relations Managers estimate that the annual 
hose whgetween the Governments concerned in such “ manage- 


ts thenment”’; the trader would then be far more at the mercy 
politica international political developments than in the old 
rnationggays when the movements of gold and the working of 
ised thghe exchanges were the result, not of Government control, 
1e meamgput of operations on the part of the nationals of the 
nce thgifferent countries. I hold very strongly to the belief, 
well h@herefore, that it is distinctly premature to rejoice in 
fects qn escape from the “‘ thraldom ” of gold, for it is possible 
yoverni@uat in the years to come we may find that true liberty 
ipossibigs only to be found in the reasonable and _ intelligent 
of credit control ” imposed by a gold standard. 

hreate Artuur W. Kippy. 
ote thal 
eek the 
ive Lavestment and Financial Notes 
friend) Horerut MARKETS. 

Britailj&tra0vcu business in the Stock Markets has slackened a little 
genenigphen compared with the extreme activity of last week, the 
andangeneral tone on the Stock Exchange keeps exceedingly firm. 
He optimistic speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
He recent Bankers’ Dinner has undoubtedly given a fresh 
has. th p to the market for Industrial shares, and the co-operation 
urrencigPhich is now going on between Great Britain, France and the 














return to certificate holders will be in 
the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
gross from cash dividends, with 
recurring share bonuses in addition. 


Units may be bought or sold through 
any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICALGINDUSTRIES 


TRUST 


A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully 
with the progress of the Electrical Industry 
and Electrical Industries Trust, with statis- 
tical information relating to all Companies 
included in the Portfolio, will be sent free 
on request. Ask for booklet 8.8 


This booklet is the basis of all transactions. 


TRUSTEES: 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
& LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 
BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


MANAGERS: 
ALLIER INVESTORS FIXED 
TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON E.C.2 
NATional 4931 
Members of the Association of Fixed 
ond Flexible Trust Managers 


r usefiPnited States in the matter of exchange operations—to which 
ial cof Make a fuller reference in another column—is also regarded 
> futumevourably as calculated to lead on gradually to a steadying of 
iness @ €Xchanyes in a manner helpful to international trade. 
. steadi tish Funds and kindred securities keep very steady, but 
ie upward impetus is not great, possibly because it is felt that 
COUNT on, ; Rega: 

et or later more active trade must inevitably have some 


t thing ; 
Ut i Pluence, however slight, upon the course of money rates. In 
hat AAD AAMNAAMAAIAMOARMOaMNOARMnMAMHAMAWS 


cvs—8 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD LIMITED 
TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


Mr. Ertc MILcer’s speech, on Tuesday last, at the 28th Annual 
Meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., ecmprised, as usual, a 
review of the Tea and Rubber Industries during the past year. 
Of the former he said: Probably the most striking event in the 
tea industry has been the increase of twopence per pound in the 
U.K. tea duty imposed in the last Budget, raising it to 4d. per pound 
on Empire and 6d. per pound on foreign grown tea. Even though 
this additional duty may not materially check consumption in this 
country, it will certainly not help us to increase it. It came as 
an unexpected and unpleasant surprise to the trade, and it is a pity 
that the present time should have been selected for this additional 
impost, when the industry is still unable to make ends meet without 
the help of international regulation of supplies and is expending 
large sums on propaganda in an effort to stimulate the further 
consumption of tea in the countries which offer the best prospects 
of expansion. Something like £400,000 a year is being put up by 
producers for propaganda conducted by The International Tea 
Market Expansion Board. 

Turning to the rubber plantation industry, Mr. Miller said: 
Stocks in London and Liverpool public warehouses, which are 
looked upon as the barometer of the industry, had reached the 
highest figure ever recorded at 178,000 tons in mid-September, 1935. 
The corresponding figure at the end of September this year was 
103,000 tons, the diminution having proceeded very steadily week 
by week. It is natural, therefore, that the price should have 
improved in recent months from the unsatisfactory level to which 
it fell in 1935. The world output of automobiles has made rapid 
recovery in the last year or two, although the 1935 total of 5,200,000 
vehicles is still about one million less than were turned out in the 
boom year 1929. The output for 1936 will be greater than it was 
in 1935. 

At the end of 1935, 26 million automobiles were registered in the 
U.S.A. and 11 million in other countries, a total of 37 million 
vehicles in use. Although the automobile industry still absorbs 
about two-thirds of the Rubber which goes into consumption and 
is likely to remain the predominant user, it is gratifying to see a 
steady increase in other directions. The fitting of pneumatic tyres 
to agricultural vehicies has proved very advantageous to farmers, 
and though it is not practical to convert old vehicles from iron-shod 
to rubber tyres, it looks as if pneumatics will soon be standard 
equipment on most new vehicles sold. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary stock, making 
20 per cent. for the year, was declared. 




















| AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
| the shares of British banks and 
insurance companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

| Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
| restricted by the high cost of the shares 
| and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
. in shares seleeted from, 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 


TRUST 
O 


BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 33 per cent, to 4 per 
cent. Price of Units, 14th October, 21s. 9d. x:d. 


TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST QF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
30 CORNHILL + LONDON ° E.C. 3. MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


re 


For full particulars apply to aay Stockbroker or Bank, or to the above ; 
address, for Trust of Bank & Iasurance Shares Booklet. 
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Investment and Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 663.) 
the speculative markets interest continues to cent, 
some of the Gold Mining issues as it is felt that present ; 
Cp 


tions promise stability in the matter of the price of | 
very far from the present level. ort 


* * * * 





INVESTMENTS IN THE STATES, 

Although so near the disturbing influences of the Presiden 
Election, the general feeling with regard to the inde 
outlook in the United States is fairly hopeful even after allo 
for the unbalanced state of the American budgets, Th 
are a good many, however, who feel reluctance in fennal 
directly in dollar securities, not merely by reason of { 
vagaries of Wall Street, but also by reason of the Vagaries 
the American exchange. Such investors may, perhaps 
reminded that it is possible to obtain some partial interes 
American securities through holding the stocks of Rpg 
trust companies, a certain portion of whose investmeni,, 
in American securities. In the case, for example, of 
Scottish American Investment Company, rather more ti 
50 per cent. of its resources are invested in America, vet { 
high credit enjoyed by the company may be gathered from 
fact that at present prices the * A” Stock, representing 
units, stands at a price giving a yield of just under 2 per, 
on last year’s 5 per cent. dividend. It may be pointed, 
however, that some few years ago, when American secur 
were standing at a high level and the companies were pay 
big dividends, the Scottish American Investment Comp 
paid 20 per cent. on its * A” capital, and distributed a cap 
bonus of nearly 54 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, ¢ 
there are some speculative attractions attaching to the St 
at its present price. 

* * % * 
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Scorrisi STOCKHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT PREFERENCE, 
Another Investment company which has a considenifi 
proportion of its resources invested in America is the Scott 
Stockholders Investment Trust. In this case, however, 
dividend has been paid since 1931 and the £100 Stock is quo 
at the low price of 24 and the 53 per cent. Cumulative} 
ference Stock at 88. The Preference Stock dividend it 
was in arrears to the extent of 11} per cent. at Noven 
last and the arrears now amount to 14 per cent. Last y 
a dividend was paid on the Preference Stock at 3} perce S 
and, in view of the improvement which is now taking ph 
in American securities, this Preference Stock also is: 
without its speculative attractions as a lock-up. In fi 
many of the stocks of English Trust companies hold 
securities in the United States stand at a price giving a a 
paratively small vield to the investor, and that circumsta 
is due to hopes, of a further appreciation in the Ameri 
securities held by the companies. 
; * * * * 








Fresu Capirau Issues. 

The past week has been remarkable for the revival 
activity in new capital issues. As regards those of the tr 
type the applications for a Manchester Corporation 38 per 
Loan at 99} were on so large a scale that applicants for la 
amounts received only 6 or 7 per cent. of the amount appl 
for, and small applications up to £500 were elimini 
altogether. Following closely upon the heels of the Manche 
issue’s success comes the announcement of a Bristol li 
for £3,000,000 in 8 per cent. Stock at the price of 99}, wh 
date of maturity ranges between 1958 and 1963. 





* * * * & Re 


Morris Morors. 





Also 






The activity in new capital issues has not, however, ' 
confined to those of the trustee type and considerable inte 
was taken in the announcement that the capital of ¥ 
Motors is being increased from £5,269,000 to £5,650, 
of which £3,000,000 is in Preference form and the remail 
in Ordinary Stock transferable in 5s. units. Of the £2,691 
of Ordinary Stock £500,000 has been sold to a financial g 
and it is this capital in the form of 2,000,000 5s. stock t 
which is to be marketed at a price around 88s. Yet andl 
impending issue of an interesting kind is in connexion with 
conversion of Philip Hill and Partners, Ltd., into a pl 
company, which will be making a public issue of Prefet 
Shares and Ordinary Shares. The company has been regis 
with a nominal capital of £5,000,000, and issues will bet 
of 1,250,000 Preference Shares of £1 each at 21s. and 
equal number of 5s. Ordinary Shares at 15s. The compaiy 



















(Continued on page vi.) 
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\ NEW 
ESTMENT FIELD . . 


United Gold Equities of Canada is 
a Holding Company with investments 
in 26 Canadian Gold Mining Com- 
panies, paying 12% dividends. Not 
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prot HEUVUMATOID ARTHRITIS 

an secur 

were panVER 5,000 DOCTORS PRESCRIBE REMEDY 

nt Comp (Figures certified by well-known Chartered Accountants) 

ted =a 

ans HRONIC RHEUMATISM, GOUT, eer oe AND 

erefore, th KINDRED ILLS ALSO RELiEV 

to the Si wont years an increasing body of medical opinion has turned to the support 
, particular remedy for Rheumato id Arthritis and’ allied ills. This remedy, 
: nown as “ Curicones,”’ has been strikingly successful in a Jarge number 
a Rheumatic and Arthbritic cases : 
t tieved both the relief and c ure of Chronie Rheumatie affliction ; San 

PREV, t 1931 300 doctors were recommending or pres scribing ‘Curie ones * ar 

ERENCE, that im 193 5.037 doctors are so doing suggests that ‘‘ Curicones ” sobs 

a barra attention of Rhenmatic- and Arthritic sufterers (The figures give nm 

considera oe a well-known firm of Chart red Accountants yt ‘urieones " are 

the |, tasteless gelatine capsules. They are easily swallowed and caus 

he Scot ee i the daily routine, The selected remedial ingredients in “C ur 

however, ravel to the affected regions by the agency of the blood-stream; round © 





acid crystals (ther reby relieving pain); then they « 
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s in their entirety, 
of excretion. 
hn their final action 
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lative } : 
“ee “Curicones ”’ reduce the acid ecntent of the blood 


vidend it althy normal—some 3 milligrapimes per 100 e.c, 
t Novemig Curicones” are obtainable from all Chemists 
Last v SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
33. ner ce STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO. LTD., 
dt per ce 
taking pk Manufacturing Chemists, 
beri: 19/21 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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» revival 
the PACIFIC LINES 
- eT REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
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99}, wh For full particulars cpply to 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


THE PACIFIC rat AM NAVIGATION COMP — 

SE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 

Ee, LEADENHALL STREET, ‘ic. 3, 
GOREE, WATER STREE T, LIVERPOOL (3). 
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JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 










Visit this bookshop, and 
make a habit of spend- 
ing an occasional half- 







LIMITED 
> Prete 
ne 477 retin ip hour looking at the new 





books at your leisure. 





1s. and 
pany 






Mayfair 360] 





| Telephone : 














This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


1762) 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... ae aa aaa es £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve aaa £2'000.000 

Reserve Liability of Propriet ors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 








In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 530. OCTOBER, 1936. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Investment and Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 664) 


continue under the Chairmanship of Mr. Philip E. Hill, who 
will act as Managing Director for seven years. The Vice- 
Chairman will be Sir Edward Mountain, and Mr. Hubert 
Meredith will be Assistant Managing Director. Philip Hill and 
Partners, Ltd., are, of course, well known in connexion with 
a number of important new issues which have been made 
under their auspices. A. W. K. 


BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed, 





Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 


It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
installations. 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
*Phone: *Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2529 Accrington, Rams, Accrington. 





BLAKE’S HYDRAM 
or Seif-Acting Pump 














ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 112 years. 

Your help in this heroic work 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C.R. SATTERTHW ALTE, O.B.E., 
on. Treasurer. Secretary. 


is 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)— £12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 








' IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so | 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing | 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 





additional cost of expansion. 
| Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 


| 
| 
| 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No,» 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct Solution 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below 
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2. Noteworthy 
seen on a certain bridge ! 
5. Idler. 
7. rev. “. . . by my hand, ho 


- TEV. 


my second in 15. 
scenes 


often 


saunter’d Europe round, 


And gather’d every vice on 


Christian ground.” 

a headland in Greece. 
Craved uneasily—for a 

scratch ? 


cold sensation. 


. “* But when thou doest. . 


. This romantic adventurer is 


. Velvety cord which yields a 


let not thy left hand know 


what 
doeth.”’ 


thy right 


hand 


. rev. Plant that sounds as if 


it were struck repeatedly. 


flowing sea, 


A wind that follows fest. 


Is after a plant. 


beginning. 
Frequently before 10. 


city. 


this Pilgrim Father. 


always 


25. rev. Cloth that is 
experienced. 
26. rev. “A... sheet and a 


” 


. This course has a terrible 


2. A crooked stile before the 


Longfellow wrote about 


These great fears are mostly 


obsolete. 


DOWN 


revision at 


Spain ! 


present 


different one. 


. There’s a good deal of this 


in 


. The roan is confused in a 


SOLUTION 


The winner of Crossword N 
Beacon Road, Crowborough, Sussex, is asked to send his nani 
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CROSSWORD NO. 2ii 


. My good blade carves ji 


. The sacred painting appaiy 


. See 34. 
. Personal necessaries carr 


. rev. It tears (anag.). 


the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solut; Li 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery,| lutions nag 
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ACROSS 3. Alms would provide Knal 
1. Sounds made by a door- 4, This bird looks like g do, 
knocker summon one on for silverware ! | 
—especially a rogue. 5. This old hero has go | 
11. My first is unchecked in 10, feverish shivering in th 


head ! 


casques of men, 
My tough .., 
sure.” 


thrusteil 
when it gets on. 


on a journey. 
rev. Otherwise to be got « 
of 12. 


“ asuccessive. . ., lengua 
dark, 
Drawn from the movi 


rolls of Noah’s ark.” 
Mohammedan _anti-ini 
fanatic. 
This is triangular. 
He is above a crooked at 
Route in a screw-steamer 
Keeps up the tone in mis 
My first is unchecked in}! 
my second in 10. 
Eat with this for entert 
ment. 
Black diamond with 8. 
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NEXT WEEK 
o. 211, whose address is Incents 











“4 poet divorced from politics ” 


TERRACINA 
CLOUD 


3/6 net 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, POND STREET, W. 1. 


FREDERICK 
JOHNSTON 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turgenev. 


DENNIS ARUNDELL. GILLIAN SCAIFE. 


— 
(Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable, 
EVENINGS at 8.30 sharp. MATINEES WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 


CECIL TROUNCER. | 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Adverti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
 — = Seen > ae he ae Miia Le ee 
PERSONAL GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES LECTURES 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly snail or rai] to the Rev. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
eine 
ENERAL Knowledge Competition, price 1s, Ist 
y prize £5.— Apply ORGANISING SECRETARY, Con- 
servative Office, 112 Highgate, Kendal. 








VERYBODY should be psycho-analysed. Consult 
Mr. N. ROBERTSON, psycho-analyst. Latest methods. 
—33 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W.2. Padd. 6115, 





REY HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY : 
G no dyes or stains: LASTING results assured 


(vide Press); non-greasy ; simple application; grateful 
clients include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LABORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





ST. VINCENT STAMP CLUB.—Rev. JOHNSTON, Walsall. 





HE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 
claims that unskilled abortion cannot be ended by 
repressive laws. Membership 2,6 minimum.—Hon. 
Secy., Mrs. JENKINS, 17 Mount Carmel Chambers, W. 8. 





The Bard of Avon breathed romance 
Through genuine creation : 

TOM LONG tobacco represents 

The smoker's inspiration. 








MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
¢ tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to C. 
HEATON, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 


GIRLS. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 





NORTH WALES. 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Sehoot on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fie'da 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








= 9s . 

Iridinoid— 
_ for clean writing 
No more foul pens 


Outlasts at least six ordinary pens. Iridinoid 
Writing Units are the product of a thoughtful mind, 
carried out by craftsmen with a pride in their work. 
The nib itself—smooth and free-flowing—cannot 
corrode ; after months of constant immersion in 
ink, under conditions that would render an ordinary 
harsh steel nib useless in a week, the “ Iridinoid ” 
is as bright and faultless as when new. The ink- 
stand—neat, attractive and worthy of a place on 
any writing table—will not spill, is almost unbreak- 
able and cannot become clogged by dust and dirt. 
Once use an “ Iridinoid” and you will never wish 
to use an ordinary pen or ink- 
well again. Write for a copy 












In Walnut, of “The Iridinoid Writing 
Mahogany, System.” 

Black, The tridinoid Unit illustrated 
Red, alongside is the most popular 


for home use. It costs com- 
plete, including pen—2/3d. ; 
without base—1/3d. Obtain- 
able through good _ class 
stationers ; or we shall be 
happy to supply you 
post free, on receipt 
of a postal order and 
your stationer’s name 




















of charge. and address. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. fl s. a eae 
3.43. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, a Rr d Rabies 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5033. smeuiees _ . 
(ie) [EF] 
‘ PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
HE LAURELS SCHOOL (late of RUGBY), 
eee ee — WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
tee tee AT, Pot gee” CcOL- by Board of Education. This wel-known School for 
JEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, | Girls now oceupies large modern premises in most 


Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PeTiT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 

ge, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





: on QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen's Gate, London, S8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6929. 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal ; Dr. E. Roberts). 

Comptete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professiona! men, Politicians or Business men. 

; INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
titer courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1, (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


ee 





beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured, Entire charge if desired. IHustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AN -F-BRVESHS 
Near Llandudno Junction. 
ESTABLISHED 1893, 
Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigcrating qualities 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL, 
Only a limited number admitted. 


Natural History, Music. Economics, in addition t 
usual Curriculum. 


Junior School 7-10, Middle School 
School 14-17. 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A, Cantab 
Telephone 81191 


10-14, 





Upper 


For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








ADBROOK HOUSE, Betchworth, Surrey. Scholar- 
i ship and “Common Entrance” work, but alse 
Science. Open country.—H. Couskgns, B.A. (Cantab.), 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, “N.W. 1. 






PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M. 


October 27th.—Inaugura!l Lecture on “ Plato and 
the Greek Genius.” By Professor Dorothy Tarrant, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

November 25th.—The Stevenson Lecture on “ Social 
Policy and the Depressed Areas.” By Professor John 
Jewkes, M.Com, 

Admission free by ticket on application to the SEcRE- 
TARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 


RPS 


announces a series ot 
THIRTEEN LECTURES 
to be given at the CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, at 8 p.m. 

The work of the F.P.S.I. is to promote a greater 
unity of progressive opinion, in view of the grave 
problems that face the world today, on the basis of a 
realistic and advanced social programme. The aim of 
the lectures is to put forward an advanced programme 
on all the main issues confronting the modern world. 

1936, 











Wed., Oct. 14th. Barbara Wootton on “ THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE.” 

Wed., Oct. 28th. Norman Haire on “ THE SPREAD OF 
SEXUAL ENLIGHTENMENT.” 

Wed., Nov. 11th. Prof. H. Levy on “* WHat Is SciEN- 
TIFIC PLANNING ?” 

Wed., Dec. 2nd. W. B. Curry on “ LIBERTY IN THE 
SCHOOL AND IN THE STATE.” 

Wed., Dec. 16th. John Strachey on “A POPULAR 
FRONT FOR BRITAIN.” 

1937. 

Wed., Jan. 6th. J. Middleton Murry on “ Com- 
MUNISM AND COMMUNITY.” 

Wed., Jan. 27th. Herbert Read on “ THE ARTIST IN 
RELATION TO SOCIETY.” 

Th., Feb. 4th. Norman Haire on “ CONTRACEPTIVE 
TECHNIQUE.” 

Wed., Feb. 10th. A. S. Neill on “ THE CRITIC AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL.” 

Wed., Feb. 17th. W. Arnold Forster on “ WHAT ARE 
THESE ARMAMENTS For?” 

Th., Feb. 25th. Kingsley Martin on “A FOREIGN 
POLICY FOR THE LEFT.” 

Wed., Mar. 10th. Vera Brittain on ““ WOMEN IN TRAN- 
SITION.”” 

Wed., Mar. 24th. 


Aldous Huxley. To be announced 
later. p 


Questions and discussion. 

Admission will be by ticket for the course, or by 
tickets admitting to each lecture separately, As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to 
applicants for tickets for the whole course. 

Tickets are obtainable from the HON. SECRETARY of 
the Federation of Progressive Societies, 475 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1, at the following rates :— 

Course of 13 Lectures: Members, 5s. ; Non-members, 
10s. Single Lecture: Members, 6d.; Non-members, Is. 

Where accommodation is not completely booked, fee 
may be paid at the door. Telephone: Mayfair 3110. 





Slade oFf LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ LESCONSTRUCTEURS 
DE LA PEINTURE CONTEMPORAINE” will be 
given by PROF. HENRI FOCILLON, Professeur a ia 
Sorbonne, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1), on OCTOBER 20th, 21st and 
22nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Sir Eric Maclagan, C.B.E. (Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum). Lantern illustrations. 
ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. 


A Course of Three Lectures entitled “ DE GOETHE 
A NI (SCHE” will be given by PROF. H. 
LICHTENBERGER (Honorary Professor of German 
Literature at the Sorbonne) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
OCTOBER 27th, 29th and 30th, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. L. A. 
Willoughby, D.Lit., Ph.D., M.A., Professor of German 
in the University. 

The Creighton Lecture entitled “ HISTORY IN THE 
MAKING ” will be given by SIR CHAKLES R. PEERS, 
C.B.E., Litt.D., D.Lit., F.B.A., at the NEW BUILDINGS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY (entrance from Montague 
Place, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29th, at 
5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Sir George Hill, 
K.C.B., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., late Director of the 
British Museum. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


. 














PHILOSOPHY 





S there a Britisher of parts who can appreciate the 
political signiticance of a PHILOSOPHY which 
presents the quasi-geometrical synthesis of physics with 
ethics, of State and Keligion ?—Letters, CONINGSBIg 





32 Gordon Square, W.C. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. CINEMAS 

LL NIGHT STAFF for Urgent Typing.—J. DE Von, cAliAinvs:E xz YF CIN EM A, 

99 Sandon Road, Birmingham. A Oxford St., Ger. 2981. 
“SINGENDE JUGEND” (U) 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for pub- 
lication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. £50 
Cash for Poems.-STOCKWELL LTb., 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





UTHORS’ Mss. touched-up, typewritten, and sojd.— 
DONALD CRAIG, Holycross, Thurles. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFaRLANE(C),TheStudy,96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 
Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid literary work ; 
56 English and American firms buying.—E.E, SERVICE, 
1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Sano considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LtD., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 





NOUNTRY SEATS and Manor Houses. Exhibition of 

J Paintings Ly leading contemporary artists. Also 
recent paintings by LORD METHUEN.—LEICESTER 
GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 daily, 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





CENTURY’S Experience in each Golden Cake. 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinoureh 2. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
] PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPTIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand W.C.2 (Tem.3043). 








HOLIDAYS 





YRITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 
mansion. 1,000 acres park: sight of sea: resi- 


dential. Also newest special treatments for rheumatic 
and allied disabilities.—Address ; KINMEL HALL 
(RuEuMA Spa, Lrp,.), Abergele, North Wales. ’Phone 


Abergele 156. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
BINGDON - ON - THAMES. CALDECOTT 


HOUSE. A comfortable country house hotel 6 
miles from Oxford. Large garden. Fishing. 











ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
| —loom and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weeklv.— Vict. 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCEST#RSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ec, water, 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from RK, Lusu, Manager, 
THE ALISON HOTEL. 


NDINBURGH.— 
4uCcrescent, Tgms.: ** Melcrest,”) Edinburgh. 

ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Uritain’s Greatest 

N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 

rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


Melville 
Tel, 31295. 








day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two ‘»sident Physicians. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
P. R. HW. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 





URREY TRUST INNS for excelient country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “Ss,” stating requirements to, “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





JARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,-S.W.1.) 
\ —Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289. 





The VIENNA CHOIRBOYS in a story of care-free 
youth, Tyrol settings, magnificent singing. 


Leave Winter Behind 


77 days of sunshine and happiness visiting 


MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, PANAMA, 


HONOLULU 


CALIFORNIA, WEST INDIES, FLORIDA on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The world’s most delightful cruising liner, 








From Southampton, 


January 20th, 1937. 
FARES FROM 165 GUINEAS. 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is 
DIFFERENT, She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places 
—each at the most suitable time of the year. 
The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first- 
class cruising only and carries NONE but first- 
class. Thus the whole boat “is at the service 
of its cruising passengers. This means more 
games and sports deck-space per passenger all 
round than on any regular liner. The cuisine is 
incomparable. These comforts and the well- 
arranged itineraries make a cruise on_ the 
ARANDORA STAR an experience to anticipate 
by booking well ahead—the more so as there 
are many ARANDORA STAR friends who no 
sooner finish one cruise than they book another. 
Write now for full 


particulars to: BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, 


S.W.1. Whitehall 2266.  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Manchester 
and Agencies. ; Lm 














MISCELLANEOUS 





] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free ‘State. 





AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited ‘to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach Zhe Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuésday of each 

Week. Discount: :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
7$% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





gto UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 
—Save shillings in the £ by buying direct from 
Makers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
of lovely ** B-P ” Underwear ; judge quality and price 
for yourself. Every style and size for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting. Guaranteed in every way.—Write BIRKETT 
& PHILLIPS, LTp., Dept. $., Union Road, Nottingham. 





\ JOOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
/ overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, warm, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous “ Fair-Isle 
patterns. SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop 
prices. Illustrated Booklet and Woo! Colour Card Free. 
Wa. D. JOHNSON, Dept. 5.304, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





— aris 


RECOMMENDED BRITIsy 
' HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEY 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER Anp Sp. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT, ee 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. g 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYR¢y, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCES’ S 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. si TERSHIRG 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
bELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Privrosp VALLEY 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. ; 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
NASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
Ss 








—QUEEN’S. 
ee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
JINKS, 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
> EAMINGTON ane HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
}OCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWR. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.0,1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S8:W.-7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isic of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
FHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
Sik» MOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SK "©.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—ILESKETH PK., HYDRO Horr, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR LINN, 
TAMWORTH (Statls)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HU NTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN .HALL, 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


( UIET woman tenant wanted, delightful small flat, 
off Eaton Square; 3 rooms and bathroom, tel, 
c.lh.w.; unfurnished £100; or furnished.—S.W. 3126. 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 


Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 

AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels.: 1147/8) (Vel.: 240) Te. 933) 
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